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FOREWORD 


It’s said that ‘Marriages are made in heaven.’ Mine, however, 
was decided by Smt. Malathi Rangaswamy thirty-eight years ago. 
In 1979, she was in pursuit of a suitable boy for her only daughter 
who had turned 22 and was employed as a lecturer in a well-estab- 
lished educational institution in Malleswaram, close to their house. 
Given her vast network and communication skills, she must have 
received many alliances. Being an intelligent lady, she had clearly 
laid down the specifications for her would be son-in-law, taking into 
account various parameters — family background, physical person- 
ality, academic qualifications, career prospects, and social status, 
among others. She meticulously carried out the due diligence through 
her network and zeroed in on me. Incidentally my maternal grand- 
mother Smt. Chengamalam was one of the few people she held in 
high esteem; perhaps that clinched the decision in my favour. In 
fact, I realized my true worth only after my engagement to Hema. 

Choosing one’s life partner is a major decision, for it’s a once- 
in-a-life-time decision (at least in those days). My considerations 
were simple: the girl should be employed in Bangalore and prefera- 
bly in a teaching job (as they get three months’ vacation per year), 
she should get along well with my immediate family members (as 
we lived as a joint-family), and importantly, she should let me take 
up the activities of my choice. Both of us and our families agreed 
and on 2"* May 1980, Hema joined me in my journey of life. It is 
now over thirty-six years and still I feel the journey to be educative, 
enlightening, and hence exciting. 

It’s also said that ‘Behind every successful man, there is a 
woman.’ I’m presuming here that I’ve been successful in life. In my 
case, there are three women - my mother Indirammal, my paternal 
gradmother Kaveriammal, and my wife Hema. Each one has played 
an important role in my life at different stages. 


Hema and | established the Kaveri Trust in 1993 in memory of 
my grandmother. Through the earlier publications of our trust we 
tried to bring out the process by which we learnt about values — 
personal, family, social, and spiritual (Roots and Wings, Stuti Samputa) 
and the dynamics of a joint family, with an emphasis on duty and 
detachment (Kutumba — A Journey of Emotions). 

Nature has given everyone some potential and it is up to the 
individual to make best use of it within the framework of: 1. the 
opportunities that are available, u. the environment—family, social, 
professional—in which he lives, and i. the resources that are at his 
disposal, to ensure that he enjoys his life and feels contented, which 
is perhaps the prescription for ultimate happiness or bliss. 

In Sixty Years, Sixty Episodes, Hema captures, in her typical 
simple and honest style, stories from her childhood and youth, over 
the years, until her post-retirement days. Through brief episodes 
she highlights the role played by many people to make her what she 
is today. She also shares her learning and enjoyment in lucid words. 
A great learning from her memoirs is that one can effortlessly go 
through life, provided she accepts situations as they come and han- 
dles them appropriately, without bringing personal bias or anxiety 
into the picture. Hema takes us through her life of sixty years cov- 
ering various stages (childhood, youth, career, family), sharing her 
travel stories, and finally summarizing her thoughts in her reflec- 
tions. One can experience her sense of gratitude and satisfaction. 

In this technology-driven, fast-changing world, it is no 
doubt important to have aspirations and goals. It is equally import- 
ant to be open-minded and flexible to manage difficult situations, 
especially in a society like ours, which carries a burden arising 
out of past beliefs and practices. This assumes greater importance 
when one lives in a joint-family environment and has to successful- 
ly strike a balance between ‘work’ and ‘life.’ 

Having known Hema intimately for thirty-six years, | know 
how patient, persevering, and positive she is. If one wants to be a 
successful spouse, Hema is the role model) It’s in this context that 
her memoirs will come handy, especially to the younger generation, 
for balancing their personal, family, professional, and social lives. 


8 February 2017 MV Ravikumar 
Bangalore 
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1970 
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1972 


1973 


TIMELINE 


Born on 8" February to Sri S Rangaswamy and Malathi 
Rangaswamy, in Bombay 

Travels to New Delhi for Mala’s first birthday 

Spends time with family in Mysore with Amma, Appa, 
Prasad, and paternal grandparents 

Travels to Calcutta with grandparents; Anu’s birth 
Travels to Pune with grandparents; Mukund’s birth 
Attends Kindergarten in Pune 

Returns to Mysore and joins Avila Convent 

Moves to Bangalore; joins Rukkamma Raghavachar Vidya 
Mandir (Kannada medium) 

Mysore thatha passes away 

Starts learning English 

Mysore paati passes away 

Fractures left ankle 

Almost killed in a drowning accident 

Appa is transferred to Ramnagaram; Amma and Prasad 
move to Bangalore 

Buys first ink pen — Vemex — on 6.6.66 

Starts singing lessons with Vidvan M R Shankaramurthy 
Appa is transferred to Bangalore 

Grihapravesham of 56, 4°" Main, 18°" Cross, Malleswaram 
Prasad’s upanayanam 

Completes Lower Secondary (LS) — district level exam 
Prasad obtains Secondary School Leaving Certificate (SSLC) 
Wins prizes in music competitions for the first time 
School trip to Belur, Halebid, and Shravanabelagola 
Completes Madhyama exam in Hindi 

Obtains Secondary School Leaving Certificate (SSLC) 
Completes Junior-level exam in Carnatic music (vocal) 
Joins MES College for pre-university course 

Prasad completes BSc. (Hons.) in Physics from Central 
College 

Prasad becomes Junior Chess Champion 

Nanaji passes away 

Joins a bachelor’s course in science in MES College 
Visits Bombay for the first time after birth 


1974 


1975 
1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Chechi paati passes away 

Visits Ballarshah; first solo trip outside Bangalore 

Starts singing lessons with Vidushi B G Singaramma 
Prizes in inter-collegiate competitions in music 

Visits Delhi, Kashmir, Vaishnodevi, Dehradun, Mussorie 
Prasad completes bachelor’s in Electrical Communication 
Engineering at [Sc. 

Joins Central College for a master’s course in Statistics 
Appa retires as principal of Teachers’ Training College 

Trip to Ooty with MSc. classmates and professors 

Wins prizes in inter-department music competitions 
Graduates with a master’s degree in Statistics 

Visits Calcutta, Darjeeling, and Northeastern states 
Prasad leaves for the US to pursue his master’s 

Joins MLA Pre-University College as a lecturer 

Gets married to M V Ravikumar on 2"* May 

Visits Srirangam along with Amma, Appa, Prasad, and Ravi 
Trip to Coonoor, Kanyakumari, Madurai, and Kodaikanal 
Visits Delhi and Agra with Ravi 

Appa’s shashtyabdapurti at Viraja 

Attends a II PU evaluation camp for the first time 

First trip abroad — to Sri Lanka, Thailand, and Singapore 
Prasad’s wedding with Malathi 

Rotary Club of Bangalore North confers a certificate for 
‘Outstanding Services to Student Community.’ 

Hari’s birth 

Kaveri paati’s Kanakabhishekam 

Ravi quits his job at Indian Telephone Industries; becomes 
the commercial director in U V Circuits, a tech. start-up 
manufacturing Printed Circuit Boards 

Hari’s Annaprashana, aksharabhyasa, and ayushyahoma 

Anna thatha passes away 

Travels to Delhi to be with Shantha shitthi, afflicted by 
arthritis 

Studies courses in ‘Home nursing’ and ‘First Aid to the 
Injured’ at St. John’s Ambulance Association 

Ram’s birth 

Hari joins play-home 

Becomes Student Welfare Officer, MLA 


1987 


1988 
1989 


1990 


1991 
1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Anita’s birth 

Didima passes away 

Ravi’s father’s Bhimaratha shanti 

Ram’s Annaprashana, aksharabhyasa, and ayushyahoma 
Participates in the ‘Freedom Run’ at Kanteerava Stadium 
Gets driving license 

Purchases first car, a Fiat 

For the first time, sets the question paper for the 
second year Pre-university final examination 

Ravi becomes President of Consortium of Electronic 
Industries of Karnataka (CLIK) 

Completes the ‘Live with All your Heart’ program conducted 
by Dr. Hans Diehl 

Ravi’s father, Sri. M Venkatesan passes away 

Hari’s tonsils operation 

Ram joins play-home 

First solo trip abroad — to Singapore and Bangkok 
Arun’s birth 

Completes the ‘Basic Civil Defence’ course 

Hari joins Sishu Griha 

Family trip to Europe and the US 

Appa’s 70" birthday celebrations 

Ram joins Sishu Griha 

Appa sells the Mysore house 

Ravi quits UV Circuits; starts Clixport India 

Darshan of Kanchi mahaperiyaval 

Appa passes away 

Trip to Delhi with Hari and Ram 

Statistics textbooks first published 

Harl’s upanayanam 

Moves out of Srinivasa Nilayam; relocates near Sishu Griha 
Starts veend lessons with Vidushi Rukmani Krishnan 
Back to Srinivasa Nilayam 

Ram’s upanayanam 

Trip to Bombay with Hari and Ram 

Attends Bonsai workshop 

Completes junior-level exam in Carnatic music (veend) 
Attends Teachers’ Workshop under the guidance of Sangeetha 
Kalanidhi Sri. Nedanuri Krishnamurthy 
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1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 
2004 


2005 


2006 


2007 


Visits Sringeri, Horanadu, and Udupi with Amma, 
Indiramma, Ravi, and Ram 

Hari finishes tenth standard and joins St. Joseph’s College of 
Arts and Science 

Grihapravesham of ‘Rangamala’ 

Ravi becomes the President of Rotary Club of Bangalore 
Koramangala 

Becomes Charter Member and ISO of Innerwheel Club of 
Bangalore Koramangala 

Visits Badrinath with three generations of relatives 
Ravi comes out of Clixport India and becomes an 
independent consultant 

Completes basic course in computers and beginners’ 
course of Intel ‘Teach to Future’ program 

Ram finishes tenth standard and joins Christ College 
Visits Sri Lanka with Vasu mama’s family and Ravi 
Attends a week-long music workshop conducted by 
Sangeetha Kalanidhi R K Srikantan; learns many rare kritis 
Hari joins BMS College of Engineering; also becomes a Fellow 
of the Melton Foundation 

Completes senior-level exam in Carnatic music (vocal) 
Visits Ahmedabad and Dwaraka with Ravi 

Ravi enrols in a PhD program 

Becomes President of the Innerwheel Club of Bangalore 
Koramangala 

Attends workshop on ‘Handling Emotions and Stress 
Management’ 

Attends workshop on ‘Exam Question Paper Presentation’ 
Completes senior-level exam in Carnatic music (veend) 
25" Wedding Anniversary 

Roots and Wings (by Naresh and Hari) released 
Compiles and edits Home Remedies 

Hari graduates with a bachelor’s degree in Mechanical 
Engineering 

Europe trip with Ravi 

Hari gets a job with Infosys 

50° Birthday; trip to Guruvayur 

Indiramma’s 80" birthday celebrations 

Ram graduates with a bachelor’s degree in Commerce 


ll 


2008 Relocates to Malleswaram 
Pre-proficiency exam in Carnatic music (vocal) 

2009 = Attends seminar ‘Empowerment of Women — Challenges Ahead’ 
Attends seminar on ‘Faculty Motivation and Leadership’ 

2010 Rangarajan shithya’s 80" birthday and Ravi’s 60" birthday 
celebrated at Yercaud with a family get-together 
Trip to Kumbakonam, Thirukkadaiyur, and 
Mayiladuthurai following Ravi’s 60% birthday 
Becomes Joint Secretary of MLA Old Students Association 
Ravi is awarded his doctorate after defending his thesis 
Post-proficiency exam in Carnatic music (vocal) 

20 ~—- Back to Srinivasa Nilayam 
Ravi’s shashtyabdapurti at the Sripuram temple 
Amma turns 80 

2012 ~~‘ Family trip to Chandigarh and Shimla 
Amma's multi-language poetry anthology Expressions 
is released 
Becomes the Principal of MLA Pre-university College 

2013. —- Family relocates to Rangamala 
Attends national seminar on ‘Swadeshi — the Royal Path for 
World Welfare’ 

2014 Solo trip to the US 
Diagnosed with cancer; undergoes surgery 

2015 ~~ Undergoes radiation treatment and chemotherapy 
Indiramma’s compilation ‘Stuti Samputa’ is published 
Takes voluntary retirement from work 
Back to Srinivasa Nilayam 

2016 Centenary birth year of Ravi’s father; Kutumba, a book 
about the family history (by Hari) is released 
Foggy Fool’s Farrago — a translation of Mankutimmana Kagga 
jointly done by Amma and Hari released in the Gokhale 
Institute of Public Affairs 
Launches Edu Lead Life with Ravi 

2017-60" birthday 
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CHILDHOOD 


1. Foop 

My mother' always insisted that we should eat on time and 
eat well. Even now she does. It isn’t surprising that my earliest 
memories are related to food. 

Imust have been around four when this happened. I wouldn’t 
eat food on my own and Amma would narrate a story to divert my 
mind as she fed me. While she told the story, she modulated her 
voice and enacted the role. Even today I can visualize all those sto- 
ries! One day, as usual, I sat with the food in front of me, without 
eating. Amma sat down next to me and began narrating the story of 
Dhruva. 

A spoonful of food into my mouth. 

Prince Dhruva goes to his father King Uttanapada, wishing to sit on 
his lap. 

Another spoonful of food into my mouth. 

Suruchi, his step mother, scolds him and sends him away. 

After a few moments, I burst out crying. Amma was puzzled. 
She thought some insect must have bitten me or I might have had 
a sudden stomach ache. The reason for my wailing was simply that 
Amma narrated the story so dramatically that I forgot all about the 
food. Amidst sobs I told her, “Don’t tell me Dhruva’s story!” Realis- 
ing how empathetic I was even at that tender age, Amma felt bad for 
choosing a story that starts off on a sour note; instead she narrated 
stories that put me at ease. 


1961, Mysore. I was four years and nine months when Amma 
took me to Avila Convent. The Headmistress asked, “How old is she?” 

Without batting an eyelid Amma said, “She is five years and 
nine months. Please admit her into second standard.” 


1 Malathi Rangaswamy 
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Unless children were five years old, they wouldn’t be admit- 
ted in school. I didn’t have my birth certificate and the Headmis- 
tress could not check my age. She looked at me and had a suspicion 
that my mother was not telling the truth. She thought I must have 
been at least seven years old. Amma convinced her that I was a mere 
five years and nine months, Only then was I granted admission. 

When I was at Avila Convent, Amma packed my lunchbox 
daily. I would typically bring back some food and it was Amma's 
habit to check my lunchbox every evening. One evening, when she 
checked, the lunchbox was as heavy as it was that morning. 

“Why didn’t you eat your lunch?” she asked. 

“It was stale.” 

“What do you mean it was stale? I prepared fresh Kesari 
Bhaath this morning, with lots of ghee and dry fruits! Don’t you re- 
member — today is a festive day?” 

I looked at her with a blank face. She immediately opened 
the lunchbox and a pungent smell greeted our noses. My lunchbox 
had gotten exchanged with someone else. I never realized this since 
we all had similar-looking tiffin carriers. 

I thought Amma would feel bad since I had skipped a meal. 
Instead she said, “This food was prepared by someone from a very 
poor family. But today, that poor child would have eaten my Kesari 
Bhaath and felt happy!” 


My convent education came to a halt within a few months. 
The reason? | ate my food very slowly. Amma wanted me to eat be- 
fore I left for school (which started at 11 a.m.) If I ate my food, I'd 
either be late for school or would totally miss school. And if I at- 
tended school, I’'d miss my food. 

Amma preferred I miss the school. She started looking out 
for a morning school so that I would attend school, come home 
and eat my food at my own pace. Amma shared this problem with 
Didima’, who was then living in Bangalore. Didima suggested that 
I be enrolled into the Rukkamma Raghavachar Vidya Mandir (later 
called Malleswaram Ladies Association School). The school had morn- 
ing classes for the primary sections and it was three furlongs away 
from home. Didima promised to take care of me, my eating, and my 
schooling. 


2 Seethalakshmi Raghavachar, my maternal grandmother 
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I landed up in Viraja, my grandfather’s bungalow in North- 
west Bangalore—55, 18" Cross Road, Malleswaram—and began 
my schooling. 





Viraja, Cc. 1964, BANGALORE 


2. REBIRTH 

My father? visited Tirupati every year. Often I accompanied 
him. We would directly go to the main entrance of the temple and 
join the queue inside, quite unlike these days. 

Once when I was seven or eight, I had gone to Tirupati with 
my parents and Raji shitthi*. As was the usual practice, we would 
bathe at the Swami Pushkarani. Appa took a dip first, washed his 
dhoti and then climbed the stairs of the temple tank to reach the top 
and dry his dhoti. Then Amma made me dip into the cold water and 
after much fuss, my bath was done. I was made to sit on the steps 
above. Amma and Raji shitthi began taking their bath. When they 
had just applied soap to their faces, I took a step down, to play in 
the water. 

I slipped. I fell into the water and was suddenly engulfed 
by a different world. I began shouting, “Amma, amma!” not realizing 
that nothing could be heard from under the water. Lots of water 
went into my mouth and I was gasping for breath. 

It was Raji shitthi who, by chance, turned to see what I was 
up to. Not finding me on the stairs she looked around and she must 
have seen my legs as I fell into the water. She immediately pulled 
them with Amma's help. Both of them started shouting, trying to 


3S Rangaswamy 
4 Rajalakshmi Rajagopalan, Didima’s younger sister 
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call Appa, who was a good swimmer. But he was far away. To my 
luck, they managed to pull me out of the water. They must have 
struggled quite a bit since I was a plump kid. I came out, coughed 
for a while, and got back to normal after some time. 

The rest of the trip is a blur but to this day, I dread getting 
into a water body — be it a swimming pool or a river or the ocean. 


3. SCHOOL TEACHERS 

At school, almost everyone was an ‘Amma.’ 

The nursery school teacher was K Lalithamma, who was 
also our neighbour. When I was in primary school, the headmis- 
tress was Yaggamma, known both for strictness and simplicity. My 
class teacher was E N Subbalakshamma. There might have been a 
shortage of staff members because the class teacher taught us all 
the subjects. We had eight classes a day, each for 45 minutes. In the 
first period, she taught us mathematics. After forty five minutes, 
the bell would ring. She’d close the math book and ask us to open 
our Kannada textbook. And in this manner, one by one, she would 
single-handedly teach us all the subjects. This would amuse me to 
no end, but it all worked out because she was a good teacher. She 
(and our headmistress) would wear nine-yard saris in the tradi- 
tional manner, just like Didima, and I felt at home in school. 

Occasionally we had other teachers handle our classes - M O 
Thangamma, E R Sheshamma, and Meenakshamma. 

All through middle school too, we had a lot of ammas. Shan- 
thamma was the headmistress. Then we had Sarojamma, Rukmin- 
iamma, Rangamma, B Sundaramma, B K Lalithamma, D R Lali- 
thamma, V S Indiramma, and D Indiramma. Two exceptions were 
Vedavathi and Charumathi. 

The trend continued through high school. The headmistress 
was Dr. Jayamma. We had Vinuthamma, Godhamma, Sharadam- 
ma, U Narasamma, Manjulamma, L Sundaramma and Alamelamma. 
The exceptions were K Rukmini (former Principal of the PU col- 
lege and present President of MLA), Srimathi and Padmavathi Bai 
(both former Principals of the PU college), Yamuna Bai, Hemalatha, 
Rangamani, Srilatha, H R Rathna, Saraswathi, and Ammini. 

Without exception, all the teachers were exceptional. We 
had a solid foundation not only with regard to education, but also 
music, arts, crafts, and more importantly, ethics and values. 
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When I was in primary school, a senior of mine, Padmarekha 
(who lived in Malleswaram 19" cross) would come home, pick me 
up, and take me to school. After school, she would accompany me 
home, inform Didima, and only then would go home. She did this 
for several years. | was in touch with her even after she finished 
school. I was learning music from Vidvan M R Shankaramurthy, and 
even there, she was my senior. I would bump into her often during 
our music class. I took a break from music after entering college, so 
we were out of touch for a while. But she always kept track of me. 

Years later, in 1979, she was working in the office of the 
Malleswaram Ladies Association Pre-University College. After I complet- 
ed my master’s in Statistics, she insisted that I should apply for a 
lecturer’s post in Statistics in MLA since there was an opening. 

The rest, as they say, is history. 


When [entered high school, I was slowly gaining confidence. 
After all, | had become a senior. I’'d been in school for six years. I was 
an experienced hand. I began talking quite freely with my middle 
school teachers. I was wary of the high school teachers though. One 
of the reasons was that all the lessons were taught in English. Hav- 
ing studied in Kannada medium until the seventh standard, it was 
a struggle to understand the subjects. 

My teachers were excellent and helped me build my confi- 
dence. I borrowed English storybooks from our library and began 
reading them. My parents encouraged me and guided me whenever 
Ineeded help. By the time I came to tenth standard, I had improved 
my language and also my handwriting. During the high school 
years, I also participated in music competitions and won prizes. 

I finished my tenth standard in 1971. I obtained my SSLC; 
short for Secondary School Leaving Certificate. For a short while, I was 
taller than Prasad>. Some of my friends began to think that he was 
my younger brother. In fact, several years later, after I got married 
to Ravi°, [had taken him along to the house of Didima’s friend Rib- 
bon mami’. We wanted to invite her for Appa’s sixtieth birthday cel- 
ebrations. She was meeting me after many years and perhaps didn’t 
realize that I was already married. When she saw me and Ravi, 
5 R V Prasad, my elder brother 


6 MV Ravikumar, my husband 
7 Rukminiamma Rangachar 
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she said, “Oh, come, come Hema. Sit down. You’ve come with your 
younger brother I see,” mistaking Ravi for Prasad. 

For many months after that Ravi teased me saying that he 
looks younger than me while in fact, he’s six years older. 


4. FATsO 

When I was in fourth standard, I fractured my ankle be- 
cause of a silly accident involving a few mischievous students. For 
six weeks, my legs were in a cast. It wasn’t easy to walk. So in the 
mornings, Vasu mama* would drop me on his Royal Enfield Bullet 
on his way to work. After school, I would drag my feet for a painful 
hundred yards to reach the Malleswaram 15" cross bus stop. Then I 
had to take a bus to the next stop, which was 18" cross. 

I was eight years old and was entitled to a half ticket, which 
cost five paise. The conductor would insist that I pay 10 paise and 
buy a full ticket. I was plump and tall and looked nothing like an 
eight-year-old. It was terribly embarrassing. I was already feeling 
awkward wearing an odd pair of chappals. A normal one for the 
right foot and a huge one for the left foot, thanks to the plaster. 
And I had to take care not to move my left foot too much. With this 
pressure already, how do I convince the conductor that I was only 
eight? I wish we had ID cards those days. By the time I would spend 
my energy convincing the conductor, the bus would be at 18" cross. 
Instead of all this argument, I decided to just buy the full ticket and 
save my energy and avoid getting embarrassed. 

By middle school, I had become rather talkative and mischie- 
vous but would invariably get caught because of my size. It took 
me a while to learn how to play pranks quietly. By the time I was in 
seventh standard, I had become quite good at it. But soon the focus 
shifted to the exams. I gave my first public exam when I was in the 
seventh. 

In the summer of 1968, Prasad and I went by train to Cochin 
to spend time with Nalini shitthi and Jagannathan shithya.? They 
stayed at the Oil Refineries Colony and it was my first brush with life 
in a housing colony. I took a liking to the surroundings instantly. 
Even today I love to spend time in old layouts and housing societies 
that have a flavour of the colony-life. We had a great time walking 


8 R Vasudevan, Amma’s younger brother 
9 Nalini, Amma’s youngest sister and S. Jagannathan, her husband 
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around the lush-green place, visiting several families, and watching 
movies on huge screens, apart from playing with our cousins. 

By the time we returned to Bangalore, Prasad had already 
learnt the script of Malayalam. During our stay, we hardly saw any 
Malayalam books or magazines. How did he learn the script? After a 
while I realized that he had learnt it on our train journey. At every 
station, the name of the city would be painted in three languag- 
es — English, Hindi, and Malayalam. Observing that, he picked up 
reading Malayalam. 

And what happened in my case was even more surprising. 
I went to Cochin as a fatso but returned to Bangalore — in a few 
weeks — as a slim, tall girl. My friends couldn’t recognize me. My 
long skirts had become shorter. I couldn’t believe it. My nickname 
was promptly changed from ‘Fatso’ to ‘Coconut Tree, which to me 
was a welcome change. 


5. SCHOOL Days 

Except for three years of high school, all through I studied in 
co-ed classes. Avila Convent was a co-ed school as was MLA school. 
It was the same with pre-university, under-grad, and post-grad 
classes. In primary class, it never mattered whether a girl or a boy 
spoke to you. Things changed as we moved to middle school. I was 
shy to talk to boys. But I would talk quite a bit with girls. 

Since I was a plump kid, I'd get teased often. I felt bad about 
it but did nothing to reduce my weight. There was no way I could 
think of dieting because I was supposed to eat whatever the elders 
decided. Over time, my friends got used to me as I was, and we 
would chat about a whole range of interesting topics. Without ex- 
ception, the girls were more talkative compared to the boys in my 
class. But nobody would make even a sound during Sarojamma’s 
class. 

Sarojamma used to be an extremely frail lady but that didn’t 
stop her from thrashing the children when they misbehaved. Even 
her left hand was strong enough if it was meant to whack a kid. A 
small scratch in our homework book and that would mean a few 
whacks. I’m one of the fortunate few who never received any beat- 
ings from her. 

Looking back, it was because of her disciplined approach 
that I learnt to solve the problems without making a single scratch 
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on the notebook. This made me think carefully before writing and 
helped me all through my student life. Years later, when I gave her 
a copy of the textbook that I co-wrote, she was full of praise for me. 

Things changed as we moved to seventh standard. Perhaps 
the teachers were milder or the girls were noisier, it is hard to say. 

In our classrooms, typically the boys sat on one side and the 
girls on the other. I was always a last bencher because of my height. 
I had the advantage of resting my back on the wall and my friends 
who were shorter envied me. 

When the noise in the class was uncontrollable, the teachers 
punished us by making a boy sit in between two girls or a girl in 
between two boys. This humiliated us so much that we never lifted 
our heads till the bell rang. Only when the teachers were convinced 
that we'd stop talking in the class, would they agree to relocate us. 
I laugh when I think of those days. What was a punishment a few 
decades back is seen as a boon today. 


After seventh standard, the boys left the school. We were 
only girls in high school. We had become more serious by then. 
Sarojamma’s elder sister Dr. M S Jayamma was the headmistress. 
She was a disciplinarian who focussed on value education. She in- 
sisted that the entire premises should be kept spotlessly clean. We 
weren't allowed to make noise. We weren’t allowed to unnecessar- 
ily move about in the corridors. All the teachers came to class on 
time. We too went on time for prayers and to classes. We had to 
do our homework neatly. We were seniors and had to set a good 
example. 

Lused to feel the pressure sometimes. In the long run, I think 
it helped me a great deal. I became disciplined and learnt to be me- 
ticulous in my work. I passed on those values to my students in 
college and my own children at home. 

When I was in high school, the syllabus changed. The pat- 
tern of the question paper also changed. Teachers took special 
classes to complete the vast syllabus on time. We didn’t have any 
old question papers for reference, so our teachers had set two pre- 
paratory papers for our practice. If our class did well in the SSLC 
exams, it was because our teachers took a lot of care and we too 


worked hard. 
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The results would be announced in the newspapers those 
days. On the day of the results, Nanaji'® waited at the gate early 
in the morning. The moment the paperwallah handed him the Dec- 
can Herald, he started looking up for my register number in the first 


class list. And soon enough, he found it. 


6. PROPHECY 

Chinna atthimber looked like a saint. He also behaved like 
one and led his life like one. Nanaji’s younger sister was Chinna 
athai and her husband was Chinna atthimber." He was a man of few 
words. He visited us often. He would quietly spend a few moments 
and then go back. What interested us, however, were his predic- 
tions of the future. Sometime in 1963, he came home. I was in pri- 
mary school then. I distinctly remember that his youngest daughter 
Poornima was in high school at that time, also a student in MLA. 
He apparently told my mother, “Hema will get a job in the same 
place where she is studying now.” 

My mother was surprised. “Really?” 





——-—S—‘<‘~ 


MaALLESWARAM Laptes ASSOCIATION PRE-UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


10 ARS Raghavachar, Amma’s father 
1 Rukmini, Nanaji’s younger sister and Krishna Iyengar, her husband 
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“Yes. And then she will become the head of the institution!” 

“Wow.” 

“But she may not complete her tenure. She'll possibly take 
voluntary retirement.” 

And then he went away. 

Much later, my mother told me this episode. I have remem- 
bered him often but particularly on three occasions: in 1979, when I 
joined MLA pre-university college as a lecturer; in 2012, when I be- 
came the Principal; and in 2015, when I took voluntary retirement 
from service. 


7. KAILASAM 

Thanks to Appa, I caught the Kailasam bug early. It is said, 
“Kannadakkobane Kailasam” (There’s only one Kailasam in Kanna- 
da literature) and my feelings are no different. Appa bought all his 
books. He’d read them quietly but laugh out loud. Appa himself was 
a quick-witted person and it was only natural that he was attract- 
ed to the writings of T P Kailasam. Appa hailed from Mysore as did 
Kailasam, so he easily related to the characters in Kailasam’s plays. 

Appa would take me to Kailasam’s plays, which were usually 
performed in the Subhashnagar Grounds (the present-day BMTC Bus 
Terminus in Majestic). I loved watching the plays because I knew 
all the dialogues by heart. 

To understand Kailasam’s humour, the reader is expect- 
ed to have a good knowledge of Kannada and English, as well as 
a working knowledge of Tamil, Telugu, and Hindi along with its 
multiple regional variations. Since I had heard people from Mysore 
and Bangalore speaking these different versions of the languages, | 
thoroughly enjoyed reading his works. 

My fondness for Kailasam continued even after | became 
a lecturer in MLA pre-university college. I shared his poems and 
jokes with my colleagues. Being a fan of Kailasam, I too would end 
up making a witty remark now and then, sending my colleagues 
into bouts of laughter. I got my students to perform a Kailasam play 
for the annual College Day and even made my colleagues enact a 
play of his for the Teachers’ Day program. 
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My Parents — S RANGASWAMY AND MALATHI RANGASWAMY 
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AMMA AND Appa, 1948 PRASAD AND Hema, 1957 
Mysore BOMBAY 





Hema, 1958 Our FamIcy, 1962 
Mysore BANGALORE 


THE EARLY YEARS OF OUR FAMILY 
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SHANTHA SHITTHI (WITH MALA), PRAsAD, AMMA (WITH Hema); 1958 
Mysore 





Ma La AND Hema, 1960 Hema, 1961 
BANGALORE PooNA 


My Earty YEARS 
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Hema, 1961 PraAsAD AND Hema, 1961 
PooNA Poona 





Hema, 1964 HEMA AND MuKuNpD, 1964 
BANGALORE BANGALORE 


GROWING Up 
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YOUTH 


8. MES CoLLEGE 

Thad decided what to study at the pre-university level: Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Biology, English, and Sanskrit. I had 
always liked science and math; Prasad too had studied the same 
subjects for his pre-university course. 

Some of my classmates joined National College and Mount Car- 
mel College. National College was far away from home, so I didn’t apply 
there. As for Mount Carmel College, I didn’t even consider it. | assumed 
it was a college for stylish girls and not for a simpleton like me. 
Years later, as a post-graduate student I realized that even MCC 
girls could be simple and studious. It turned out that I was more 
fashionable than some of them though I continued to remain simple 
by my own standards. 

Prasad had studied in Mysore Education Society (MES) College 
a few years earlier and so Amma was familiar with the Principal and 
the lecturers; she would meet them once in a while when Prasad 
was a student there. 

Prasad was a bright student. He studied in MES College only 
for a year (those days, the pre-university course was for a year and 
not two) and yet all the lecturers knew him well. Only a few stu- 
dents from his class joined a BSc. (Honours) course and Prasad was 
one of them. Naturally, the lecturers were all proud of him. 

Being Prasad’s sister was good enough qualification for me 
to get enrolled in MES College. Getting admission turned out to 
be the easiest part. The real problems started soon after. The sub- 
jects were extremely difficult. In high school, there was a single 
textbook for General Science and Math. Just a year later, we had 
separate textbooks for Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Alge- 
bra and Calculus, Co-ordinate Geometry and Trigonometry, among 
others. It was mind boggling. I understood the lessons taught in 
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class but once I came home and started studying, nothing entered 
my head. I struggled but failed to get good marks. 

But I wasn’t alone. There were quite a few like me. We all 
mustered courage and approached our lecturers and shared our 
problems with them. They pacified us by saying, “All this is quite 
normal for freshers. Also, the new syllabus is much harder than the 
old one. But, don’t worry, you will soon get used to it. Practice reg- 
ularly by writing and working out problems.” When we did this 
and went back to them with questions, they would clarify each and 
every doubt of ours. With their constant support and my sustained 
efforts, I completed my pre-university course with a first class. 

I'm really fortunate to have had a bunch of remarkable 
professors at MES: K Padmanabhan (Physics), D Gururaj Rao, K 
S Narasimhan (Chemistry), H S Sharadamma, Y G Singaperumal 
(Mathematics), M D Kulasekaran (Botany), Udayakumar, Nara- 
simha Rao (Zoology), Rama Kadambi (English) and B R Seshadri 
Iyengar, Vanitha Ramaswamy (Sanskrit). 

The classes in MES would take place in a huge lecture hall 
with doors on either side. A few of our classmates were much older 
since they had failed in their exams a few times. They never took 
the classes seriously and often chatted amongst themselves. This 
irked some of the lecturers who would order them to leave the 
class. Instead of being ashamed or repentant, they would merely 
say, ‘Thanks’ and walk out. It amused me to no end. Some of them 
would enter the class from the first door, answer the call for atten- 
dance, and then walk out of the second door. The lecturers turned a 
blind eye because they knew that the class would be more peaceful 
without those pesky students. 

While I was at MES, the left side of the stairs would be used 
by the men — boys and male professors, while the right side would 
be used by the women - girls and female professors. This wasn’t 
a rule laid down by the college but it became a custom. Funnily 
enough, this segregation continued outside college too. The gents 
would walk on the left side of 15** Cross Road, Malleswaram while 
the ladies would walk on the right side to reach the bus stop. 


9. REFLECTED GLORY 
The ace badminton player Prakash Padukone was my senior 
in college and by the time I was a student in MES, he had already 
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won several competitions and was a celebrity. Sometime in 1973, 
the college staff and students decided to honour him. We invited 
him to college and recognized his achievement amidst great excite- 
ment in college. We were all proud that our college had produced 
a national champion. 

During the early 1970s, girls had started playing cricket for 
India and the names of cricketers from the national women’s team 
were slowly becoming popular. The captain of the team was one 
Shantha Rangaswamy. For quite a while, people assumed that I 
was her sister since my maiden name was Hema Rangaswamy. 

Once I happened to join Rama Kadami while walking back 
home. I really enjoyed her classes, especially the way she explained 
Shakespearean sonnets. We were discussing something about po- 
etry as we walked and in some time, we were near the 18" cross bus 
stop. Then I told her, “Ma’am, my house is here.” 

She exclaimed, “I say, this is R V Prasad’s house!” 

“Yes ma’am. He’s my brother.” 

She was surprised. She remembered him fondly and inquired 
about him. When she left, 1 wondered how Prasad made such an 
impact on the lecturers within a year of studying at MES College. 

Prasad became the Junior Chess Champion when he was 17 
and the news came in Deccan Herald. It was a thrilling moment for 
all of us. 


10. DISSECTION 

In the second year of my pre-university course, as part of the 
Zoology lab, I had to dissect a cockroach, an earthworm, and a frog. 
It was a disaster. I could never touch the specimen with my bare 
hands. We didn’t use gloves and I didn’t dare touch the specimens. 
[ hit upon an ingenious way to dissect the specimen using some of 
the lab instruments ensuring that it never came in contact with my 
fingers. The lecturer kept saying that I could never pass an exam if I 
continue to adopt this ridiculous dissection technique. 

However, I got so used to this unconventional method of dis- 
section that when the final exams came, I could easily dissect a frog 
and show the digestive system. And I got good marks. For a long 
time after that, my lecturer used to introduce me to my juniors tell- 
ing them that I was that girl who successfully dissected specimens 
without ever touching them. 
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11. BACK TO BOMBAY 

Raghu mama' visited Bangalore sometime in the later part of 
1973. I was having winter vacations then. He decided to take me 
with him to Bombay. I was born in Bombay but never lived there for 
long and I was excited to visit my birthplace. 

The train took close to 36 hours to reach Bombay. On the 
train, every now and then, Raghu mama would ask me if I wanted 
coffee, or snacks, or a meal. I was really shy to ask for anything. If 
something was offered, I would silently take it. During the journey, 
Raghu mama told me, “You should learn to ask for what you want. 
It’s time you became more independent. Be bold and learn to com- 
municate clearly.” 

Raghu mama lived in a compact, aesthetically designed, and 
well-furnished flat in Andheri (West). Mari aunty’ had gone to the 
factory and my cousins — Sweety, Bubbly, and Chikki — were off to 
school. Raghu mama and | ate our lunch and rested for a while. 

It was time for Raghu mama to head to the factory. On the 
way, he dropped me at a theatre nearby and asked me to buy four 
tickets for a Hindi movie for the next day: one for me and each of 
my cousins. In Bangalore, I'd never been to a theatre on my own, let 
alone buy a ticket. I said, “Raghu mama, I can never do that! I don’t 
know anyone here. I don’t know Hindi or Marathi. Actually ’'m not 
really keen on watching a movie.” He is the last person to take a 
‘No. He dropped me in front of the theatre, handed me some money 
and said, “You are booking the tickets. No explanations!” I had no 
choice. Then he handed me the house key and said, “Here’s the key 
to the apartment. After you book the tickets, go home and get some 
rest. By evening everyone will return home. Ok? Bye!” 

I stood in the queue amidst much reluctance, imagining that 
the whole world was staring at me. Nothing happened, except that 
the queue grew shorter. I bought the tickets and went home in ju- 
bilance. I watched some TV and rested awhile. 

I felt a sense of achievement. Booking a ticket for a movie 
was the easiest job there was! Why was I so hesitant, so reluctant? 
And then I opened the main door of an empty house with a key, all 
by myself, and stayed alone for a few hours. It was all so simple. But 
[had never experienced an empty house before. 


1 Raghunath Kandade, Amma’s younger brother 
2 Sundara Kandade, Raghu mama’s wife 
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Apart from hanging out with my cousins during the trip, I 
also spent a day with Mutha mama’ and his family. Thanks to Raghu 
mama, | also met Dr. Sharad Nanavati of Leelavathi Hospital who was 
a family friend. The moment she saw me she said, “Hema! I know 
you. I was the one who delivered you!” I was thrilled to meet her. 

On the way back from Bombay, I took a flight to Bangalore. 
The first time I ever got into an airplane. On the flight, I happened 
to meet film stars Hema Malini, Feroz Khan, and Asit Sen. I was 
sitting right next to Hema Malini and I could barely control my 
excitement. I handed her my diary and asked her for an autograph. 
“What’s your name?” she asked. 

“Hema.” 

“Oh! You are also Hema!” she replied in surprise before sign- 
ing in my book. I had seen the stars during daytime! 


12. BUDDING PROFESSOR 

After my two-year pre-university course, | had begun to feel 
at home in MES and decided to continue my studies there. I opted 
for a bachelor’s in science with Physics, Chemistry, and Mathemat- 
ics as the core subjects. This was far more difficult than the pre-uni- 
versity course but by then I too had become more serious with my 
studies. 

Once, our Physics professor Vishwanath Shastri suggested 
that a few students should conduct seminar classes. It was basical- 
ly a presentation made by the students on a topic of their choice. As 
usual, more girls came forward as compared to the boys. As destiny 
would have it, two of us who presented in these seminar classes — J 
Vishwanath and I - took up teaching as our profession. 

While it was our professor who gave me that opportunity, it 
was my friends who after listening to my presentation encouraged 
me to consider taking up teaching as a profession. 

Again, at the bachelor’s level, we had a fine bunch of pro- 
fessors: M Ranganayaki, Bibi Noor Sheriff, T T Srinivasan, S R 
Jayaram, Vishwanath Shastri (Physics), Gururaj Rao, K S Nara- 
simhan, Vijayakumar, Srikanta Murthy, Vatsala (Chemistry), H S 
Sharadhamma, Y G Singaperumal, M N Lakshmanan (Mathemat- 
ics), Rama Kadambi, Lalita Murthy (English) and B R Seshadri 
Iyengar, Vanitha Ramaswamy (Sanskrit). 
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13. THE SINGER 

Music has not only been a constant companion in my life but 
also a huge morale booster at various junctures. If I had difficulty 
in studies or in coping with work stress, music always gave me the 
confidence to cross over everything. 

When I was a student in MES College, I participated in mu- 
sic competitions both within the college and outside. I won several 
prizes at these events and became known as a singer. 

Our principal, Prof. M P L Sastry ensured that students get 
to learn things outside of academics. He would organize many ac- 
tivities including general lectures by experts in various fields. Ini- 
tially, I'd attend these programs merely because they were obligato- 
ry but over time, I begun to really enjoy the lectures and felt grateful 
for having had a chance to listen to great minds. 

Every one of these programs would begin with an invocation 
song, which might not seem uncommon. However, in MES Col- 
lege, all the programs began with the same invocation song sung 
by the same group of students. Initially I was amused at this. In due 
course, I not only got used to it, but also memorised it by default. 

College Day, 1973. We were all eagerly waiting for the Chief 
Guest to arrive. There was some commotion on stage. The lecturers 
who were organizing the program looked worried. The Principal 
was grilling them with questions. My friends and I wondered what 
was wrong. 

We realized that the Chief Guest would arrive at any mo- 
ment but the students who were in the invocation song group were 
missing. In MES, no program could start without the invocation. 

One of the lecturers saw me and my friends. A few of us had 
bagged prizes in singing competitions and were known to be good 
singers. We were immediately summoned and ordered to sing the 
invocation. 

We weren't prepared at all. Perhaps we could sing a song 
that we knew well. A song we had all learnt in high school. That 
wasn’t acceptable because the invocation song was pre-determined. 

We weren't ready for it but our lecturers wouldn’t let us go. 
Soon there was excitement at the entrance. The Chief Guest had 
arrived. We had only a couple of minutes to practice the song that 
we had heard so many times but never attempted to sing before. 
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Even before we could hum the tune a few times, the Princi- 
pal and the Chief Guest came to the stage and took their seats. Our 
names were announced. Mechanically we walked up to the mike 
on the stage facing a huge audience. We whispered, “I, 2, 3, 4,” and 
started to sing. Within moments the song was finished. We got off 
the stage and occupied our seats in front. 

We thought that the program went off well. But after the 
Chief Guest left, the Principal sent word for us. We were terrified. 
What the hell went wrong? 

To our surprise, he said, “Congratulations! You sang won- 
derfully. ’'m really obliged that you all agreed to sing at such a short 
notice. From now on, you all will sing the invocation song for all 
the programs!” 

The lyrics of the song were taken from a verse from the 
Bhagavatam, often used as a dhyana shloka for the Bhagavad-Gita: 
“Yam brahma varunendra rudra marutaha...” So the students began call- 
ing us yam-brahmas, a slang in those days for a dullard or simpleton. 


[have sung the invocation song at hundreds of events, while 
at college, at work, at the Rotary Club, the Innerwheel Club, the Healthy 
Hearts Club, among others. But a particularly memorable day in my 
life was singing in the presence of Dr. Raja Ramanna, the renowned 
scientist who was also a skilled pianist. And I sang not once, but 
twice. 

Dr. Ramanna had visited Bangalore to chair a few seminars. 
The organizers had requested Kaveri Sridhar to conduct the invo- 
cation song. She was the conductor of an amateur singing group 
called Bangalore Youth Choir, which I was a patt of. 

Kaveri was thrilled at the opportunity and called a few of 
us. We trained extensively and performed the invocation song for 
a seminar that was held in the morning. Dr. Ramanna was highly 
appreciative of our performance. Soon after we left, Kaveri got a call 
from the organizers. Dr. Ramanna had requested them to arrange 
for the same choir group to sing the same song at a program that he 
was attending that evening. All of us were overjoyed to receive such 
a pleasant request from the great scientist. We attended the second 
program and sang the same song. Dr. Raja Ramanna showered his 
praise on our group. 
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14.G P RAJARATHNAM 

One of the regular speakers at the special events organized 
by Prof. M P L Sastry was the well-known poet and litterateur G 
P Rajarathnam. ‘Rathnam Sir, as he was popularly known, would 
conduct workshops in the evenings at MES. Everyone loved him. 
He had a fantastic voice and his expressions were simple, mean- 
ingful, and witty. He spoke on a variety of subjects. And after his 
workshops, he’d thank us for attending it and also hand out his 
books, free of cost. Even if we wished to pay, he wouldn’t accept 
the money. “Read the books, I say. Cultivate the reading habit. That 
is good enough for me.” 

I always regretted not having the chance to meet my hero, T 
P Kailasam. But that stopped when I met Rathnam sir. He imitated 
Kailasam so brilliantly that one should think it was him. Rathnam 
sir also read out some of his own poetry and all of us would laugh 
out loud. 

After spending the whole day at college, it wasn’t always 
easy for me to attend the sessions in the evening. But I realized even 
then that people like GPR are a rare breed and I shouldn’t miss out 
on such opportunities on flimsy grounds. In fact, I would be re- 
freshed after his talks. 

GPR lived on 17" Cross Road, Malleswaram (renamed later 
as G P Rajarathnam Road), which was really close to Viraja. Of 
ten he would come home and sit down on the stone bench in the 
compound to have a chat with Kuppanna shithya*. While they often 
spoke about spirituality and mysticism, he would occasionally slip 
in some jokes and funny anecdotes into the conversation. No won- 
der he was the heartthrob of young and old alike. 

Years later, in 1997, when we went to Hyderabad on a family 
vacation, we visited Ravi’s uncle. During the course of the conver- 
sation, somehow GPR’s name came up. Ravi’s aunt mentioned to us 
that Rajarathnam’s daughter Srilata was their neighbour. Without 
a second thought, I took their leave and went to the neighbouring 
house. It was such a delight to meet Srilata, her husband, and their 
son. Then I came back and took Ravi, Hari, and Ram with me while 
Indiramma took rest in Ravi’s uncle’s place. We ended up spending 
more time in Srilata’s house than in Ravi’s uncle’s house. We had an 
impromptu singing session and some lovely discussions. 


4D R Kuppanna, Didima’s sister Sundari shitthi’s husband 
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15. DELAYED COMMUNICATION 

Rainy season, 1974. I was having vacations and I took off to 
Ballarpur by train. I had written a letter to Mythreyi shitthi> men- 
tioning the date and the train number so that I could be picked up 
from Ballarshah station to the Ballarpur Paper Mill Colony. I was really 
excited since I was travelling all by myself to an unknown place. 
I wasn’t worried since I knew my uncle would surely come to the 
station to pick me up. 

On the train, I made friends with people in my compartment 
—a Sardarji, a South Indian, and a few others. Everyone knew that I 
had to get off at the ‘food and water station, Ballarshah. I slept well 
at night. When I got up the next morning, I wanted to see outside. 
As it was raining heavily, the window shutters were all closed. Even 
at 9am, it looked like 7am. A poor girl came to our compartment and 
melodiously sang the latest Hindi film songs. She wanted to leave 
after she had collected some money, but we just wouldn’t let her 
go. We wanted to hear more. Lost in her music, | didn’t realise that 
the train had arrived at Ballarshah station. The Sardarji happened 
to open the window to see if the rain had stopped, when he realised 
my destination had arrived. And I had happily settled down, eager 
to listen to a few more numbers from the singer girl. The Sardarji 
started shouting, “Arre, uthro, uthro! Ballarshah aa gaya. Train chaalu 
ho raha hai.” Before I understood what he said, my co-passengers col- 
lected my suitcase, bedding, and hand-bag and literally pushed me 
out of the train. I was hesitant since I didn’t see my uncle anywhere 
on the platform. Nevertheless I jumped down and my co-passen- 
gers threw my baggage on the platform. Within moments, the train 
left the station. In spite of all the commotion, I was in one piece and 
my three pieces of luggage were intact. I shouted a loud “Thanks” 
to my co-passengers that probably merged with the sound of the 
moving train. 

It was still raining. I was the only one in the station apart 
from a few railway employees. I waited for a while. Nothing hap- 
pened. Nobody came. 

I wasn’t scared. Instead, I remembered what Sundari shitthi 
told me once. Having lived in Ballapur earlier, she had mentioned 
to me that the paper mill jeeps are always parked outside the sta- 
tion. If anybody wanted to go to paper mill colony, they should just 
5 Mythreyi Rajagopal, Kuppanna shithya and Sundari shitthi’s daughter 
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ask the driver and he would oblige. I confidently approached the 
driver and told my uncle’s name and the address. Before I could re- 
quest him to take me, he said, “Oh! Welcome, welcome. You are 
Rajagopal® saab’s niece, aren’t you? I knew you were coming but I 
didn’t know it was today. Come, have a seat.” Soon, we left for the 
quarters. We saw a few people on the street. They all started asking 
the driver, “Oh, is this Rajagopal saab’s niece?” and he kept replying 
in the affirmative. I felt like an important person! The driver then 
dropped me at my aunt’s place. She was surprised to see me since 
she had no news of my arrival that day. 

As I was narrating my experience in the train, at the railway 
station, and during my jeep journey, I heard the postman calling 
out, “Post!” My aunt picked it up and said, “Ah, here’s your letter!” 
That was the letter I'd written to her, giving details of the train and 
the date and time of arrival, with a special request that I should be 
picked up at the station since I was new to the place and wasn’t 
conversant with Hindi or Marathi. 

Looking back, it was good that the letter reached late. I got 
the chance to think independently and I became more confident. 


After a few years, I was in a similar situation, when I went 
to Delhi, a much bigger place — to Shantha shitthi’s’ place in Kidwai 
Nagar. Fortunately by then I’'d picked up some more Hindi. 

The train reached Hazrath Nizamuddin station in the wee 
hours of the morning. I hadn't slept well the previous night and 
slept like a log. When I woke up, it was 5am. I was shocked to see 
an empty compartment. Soon I realised that the entire train was 
empty. I recalled my kind co-passengers during my Ballarpur jour- 
ney. Everyone knew where I was getting down, how many pieces 
of luggage I had. and so on. But this was New Delhi. I didn’t know 
when the train had arrived. Nobody was bothered to see if I was 
still sleeping. In fact I was surprised that my luggage was intact. 

I got off the train and started looking for my aunt. It was still 
quite dark and I decided to wait for a while. She was not to be seen. 
I guessed that she might have not received the letter. I had actually 
made arrangements to inform her through phone, but clearly she 
didn’t get the information. 

6 Rajagopal, Mythreyi shitthi’s husband 
7 Shanthi Rangarajan, Amma’s younger sister 
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Since I knew her address, I approached a policeman at the 
entrance of the railway station and asked him, “Kidwai Nagar jaana 
hai. Taxi mein kitna hoga?” He told me what it would cost and with 
that information, I confidently approached a taxi driver and said, 
“Kidwai Nagar, bhai.” He took me straight to my aunt’s place upon 
seeing the address. When I rang the bell, my aunt had a shock. This 
time, my letter reached the next day. 


16. PIKU AND CHEEKU 

Vasu mama got married to Mythily mami in June 1975. I was in 
the second year of my bachelor’s course and vividly remember the 
excitement in our family. In August 1976, their daughter Vidya was 
born. As she was really cute, I named her ‘Pattu Kutti’ and short- 
ened it to P. Ku. that later turned into Piku. As a toddler, she would 
crawl all around the house and I loved to play with her. 

During those days, Appa would get rice from his paddy fields 
near Sosale. He brought the rice in a tempo and almost a quintal of 
rice would be spread in the drawing room. This would be sufficient 
for our joint family for at least four months. Piku was delighted to 
see this big mound of rice. She would climb it, slide down, clap, and 
laugh loudly. Appa would thoroughly enjoy the scene. If any of us 
tried to control Piku, he would say, “Leave the baby alone. Let her 
enjoy herself!” 

Piku was hardly eight months old when she started speak- 
ing. Not only did she start picking up words really fast but she also 
spoke fluently. She would identify many objects in the house. At 
that time, Vasu mama was working in Mangalore. I felt bad that he 
was missing out on the sweet talk of his daughter. So I recorded a 
few cassettes with several of the things that Vidya spoke and sent 
it to him. 

Vidya’s younger brother Srikanth was born in December 
1977. Being Piku’s younger brother, I started calling him ‘Chinna 
Kutti, which soon became Chi Ku and then Cheeku. A chubby 
and adorable kid, Cheeku wouldn’t talk much. All his mischief was 
done in silence. When he got caught, he’d put on such a cute and 
innocent expression that nobody felt like scolding him. He was a 
really curious child and opened up all his toys to see what is inside. 
We had to keep an eye on him at all times. 
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Once I was taking a stroll in the garden in Viraja. 1 saw 
Cheeku entering the gate from outside! Cheeku was barely two 
then. I ran to the gate and grabbed him. How did he manage to get out 
of the house? Didn't anyone notice that he was missing? | asked him, “Why 
did you go outside?” He smiled at me and showed me what he held 
in his hand. It was a vada. He mumbled, “Vade,” in response to my 
question. For several years, just outside the main gate of Viraja, 
there was a roadside shop where the vendor sold hot and fresh va- 
das. Lured by the smell of the vadas, Cheeku must have got tempted 
and decided to fetch one. 

Soon, Vasu mama and family moved to Nigeria and we all 
missed the company of Piku and Cheeku for a few years. 





PIKU AND CHEEKU, 1978, NIGERIA 


17. CENTRAL COLLEGE 

Soon after graduation, Amma wanted to get me married. I 
didn’t like the idea since I wanted to complete my post-graduation. 
Kuppanna shithya, who stayed with our family, was a good astrol- 
oger. Amma showed my horoscope to him, asking for some advice. 
After looking at it, he said, “She won't get married for another two 
years at least.” Amma strongly believed in his words and that turned 
out to be a boon to me. I could join a master’s course. 

I wanted to pursue my master’s in Physics as it was my fa- 
vourite subject. But my name wasn’t on the first list for MSc. (Phys- 
ics). I didn’t want to wait for the second list. I liked Mathematics 
but didn’t think I could sit through two years of only math. And I 
didn’t want to waste a year. 
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I looked out for other options. I heard that BSc. (Math) 
students were offered a seat in MSc. (Statistics). | was reluctant 
because I hadn’t studied the subject extensively in my undergrad 
course. But I wasn’t left with too many options. Statistics was ap- 
plied math after all and since I liked math, it shouldn’t be too hard. 
L applied for the MSc. (Statistics) course and to my surprise found 
my name on the first list. Without a second thought, I joined the 
Department of Statistics, Central College, Bangalore University. 

The class had twelve girls — mostly from MES, Mount Carmel, 
National College and a few from Madras University - and twelve boys 
— mostly from Government Science College. We were the first batch to 
have the semester scheme. The year was divided into two semesters; 
we had four semesters in all and one final exam after each semester. 

From the first day, the classes started in full swing. I strug- 
gled to understand some of the subjects. There wasn’t a single day 
in those two years when I could well relax. Apart from the regu- 
lar theory classes, we had practical classes. 1 wondered what these 
were. In our undergrad, there was never a practical class for math. 
I realized that this was mere a problem-solving session. A single 
problem would take an hour to solve. 

I began wondering if I had made the right decision. But what 
choice did I have? | decided to go ahead and finish the course. My 
friends and professors started helping me with my studies. Even 
at home, though there was much work to be done (after all, it was 
a joint family with four generations living under one roof), Amma 
never allowed me to take up any household work. She insisted that 
I focus entirely on studies. 

There was so much to study that I'd hardly get any time 
to sleep. I wonder today how I was able to work so much. It was 
me who got the MSc. degree certificate in 1978 but many invisible 
hands are behind it. 

Some of my classmates in post-grad were brilliant. One of 
them was P C Mohanan, who would be called ‘P C Mahalanobis’ 
teasingly. Then there was Alladi Subramaniam. Lalitha from Mount 
Carmel College. Malini from Madras University. Quite a few were ex- 
ceptional — Alakananda, Bhanu, Geeta, Indumukhi, Mala, Mrudu- 
la, Nalini, Pushpalatha, Radha, and Sabitha among the girls; Ga- 
gandeep, Ramdas, Satyanarayana, Srinivas, Tulasiram, and Vasuki 
among the boys. 
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Prof. Umarji was the seniormost professor. He was request- 
ed to stay on even after his retirement. The head of our department 
was Prof. Vaman. Our other professors were Manjunath, Narasim- 
ha Prasad, Harishchandra, Prabha, Rajalakshmi, and Jahnavi. Some 
of the topics in the syllabus were new even to them. But they did an 
admirable job of teaching. 


Practical classes were noisy, not because of students, but be- 
cause of the Facit Machines, the calculators of those days. A Facit 
Machine resembled a typewriter. There were two handles on either 
side of the machine. We turned the right handle in the clockwise 
direction to add the numbers and in the anti-clockwise direction 
to subtract the numbers. We used the left side handle to multiply 
and divide. 

Every time we used the handles, the machine would produce 
a loud sound. When several of us used the machine, it would be 
pure cacophony. The only person who owned an electronic calcula- 
tor those days was the head of the department. 

After solving the problem, we had to enter all the answers in 
square sheets and submit the file every week. Our professors would 
check the sheets and give us a suitable grade. I was quite neat with 
my work and typically got an A or an A+. Alladi and I were in the 
same batch. He would get a B with great difficulty due to his illegi- 
ble writing. It is said that if your handwriting is not good, then the 
writing on your forehead will be good. Knowing Alladi’s brilliance, 
Inever had a doubt about his bright future. In fact, it has turned out 
to be true. He’s a much sought-after professor of math in IIT Bombay. 

Lalitha once witnessed an interesting exchange between 
Alladi and our professor in charge of the practical class. After col- 
lecting his record, which was awarded a B as usual, Alladi casually 
asked the professor, “How can I get an A? What should I do? I'd like 
to have an A grade at least once.” 

At that time, apparently the professor was evaluating my 
practical record. He showed that to Alladi and said, “If you can 
write like Hema Rangaswamy, you will certainly get an A grade.” 

It seems that Alladi took my file in his hand and closely ob- 
served it. Then he put it back on the table and said, “Forget it!” be- 
fore walking off. 
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18. MGR 

1978. Final semester. It was one of those days. I woke up late. 
By the time I got ready, the direct bus had gone. I had to change 
three buses to finally reach the college and then my department. I 
was late. 

While we were pre-university students, there would be a 
hustle to occupy the front row seats. At the post-grad level, nobody 
cared about the first few rows and certainly not the first chair, right 
under the nose of the professor. 

To my bad luck, that first hour class was being handled by 
our department head. I hated to be late. Should I go late or miss the 
class? Will it be of any use if | attended the class after a delay — will 1 
even follow what’s happening? But if I don’t go, whose loss is it? Fi- 
nally after some contemplation, I entered the class politely request- 
ing to be excused for my delayed entry. I was hoping that I would 
get a seat at least in the second row. A quick glance across the class- 
room and to my ill-luck, the only seat vacant was that chair, right 
under the nose of the professor. I sat down, left with no choice. 

I was late by fifteen minutes and by that time, the professor 
had practically filled up the blackboard with a complicated flow 
chart with various headings. It was something about how an orga- 
nization was to be managed. I was trying to connect what the pro- 
fessor was saying to what was on the board. That is when I noticed 
lots of MGRs: Financial MGR, Deputy MGR, Accounts MGR, 
Marketing MGR, Sales MGR, Commercial MGR, etc. He had used 
‘MGR’ as a short form for Manager, since he could not accommo- 
date for the entire word. 

During those days M G R (M G Ramachandran) was a pop- 
ular Tamil movie star. Although I had never watched any of his 
movies, his name was familiar. And now the board was filled with 
MGRs. I couldn’t control my laughter. I was done for. Would I pass 
in my final exams? 

The professor continued teaching without paying me any 
notice. I slowly stopped my laughter and tried to concentrate. 

By lunch time, the laughter had turned to shame to fear. My 
friends wondered why | had laughed out loud while I wondered 
how they did not laugh out loud. Apparently they had finished their 
quota of laughter in the beginning of the class. 
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After the lunch break, in practical class, I met my depart- 
ment head and apologized for being late. He didn’t take it seriously. 
He just said, “Leave home a little earlier.” 


19. IRMA LA Douce 

1978. We were in the final semester of our master’s degree. 
Soon it would be time to say our goodbyes. A bunch of my class- 
mates decided that we should take a break and spend some time 
together watching a movie. So we all went to M G Road to watch 
the movie Irma la Douce, a 1963 rom-com starring Jack Lemmon and 
Shirley MacLaine. 

There were two or three theatres in the same commercial 
complex. We bought tickets and sat in the cinema hall. A whole 
bunch of advertisements were shown. Then a documentary movie 
started. We all thought that the main movie would start after the 
documentary. We waited and waited. 

Intermission. 

We were aghast. When in the world would the actual movie 
start? [convinced my friends by saying, “You know, some of the En- 
glish movies are really short. Maybe it will start after the interval. 
Let’s wait and watch.” 

So we continued to sit in the cinema hall. Only then we re- 
alized that the hall was nearly empty. Why would there be such a 
sparse audience for a comedy movie? When the documentary con- 
tinued in full flow after the interval, we began to get serious doubts 
if we were in the right cinema hall. 

One of my classmates walked up to someone sitting in front 
of us and asked him which movie this was. He replied, “Indus Val- 
ley to Indira Gandhi.” We all felt really stupid and walked out of 
the cinema hall. 

In the four semesters of our master’s course, we took exactly 
one day off and planned to watch a movie only for this to happen. 
To this day, I haven’t had the chance to watch Irma la Douce! 


20. SINGING ALL THE WAY 
Although our master’s course was hectic, we managed to 
find time to enjoy the smaller joys of life. During the lunch hour, the 
girls would sit in the shade of a tree near the music department. We 
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typically brought lunch from home, in our tiffin carriers. While we 
sat under the tree and ate our lunch, we would overhear some song 
emanating from the music department. A few of us were familiar 
with the musical compositions and hummed along. 

One day, during the lunch hour, Alladi and Gagandeep came 
to our eating spot and announced, “Inter-department music com- 
petitions are being held in the Senate Hall. Why don’t some of you 
participate? Represent our department, no.” 

“When is the program?” I asked. 

“It’s in the afternoon. There are three categories: light music, 
classical music, and film hits.” 

My friends started compelling me to take part in all three 
formats. I’'d lost touch in the previous couple of years, having in- 
vested all my time in studies. Also, the competitions would go on 
for a long time and there was no way of informing my parents that 
I'd be late. They would get terribly worried if I didn’t reach home on 
time. If I had known even a day earlier, [’'d have given it a shot. My 
friends simply didn’t budge. Some of them even offered to give me 
the lyrics of the song if I had forgotten. A few of them said that if I 
participated, they too would give a shot. 

There was hardly any time to think, let alone practice a song. 
I went to the head of my department, took permission to participate 
in the competition, and went to the Senate Hall. It was jam-packed. 
Students from various departments had assembled there to cheer 
their friends. The setting wasn’t alien to me. I had participated in 
music competitions before and I had won prizes too. Even so, I had 
never seen such a crowd in my life. I was scared out of my wits. I 
tried to escape. My friends didn’t let me. My name had already been 
put on the list of participants. There was no looking back. 

I prayed to god, thought of my guru and sang in all three for- 
mats. For the light music category, I sang G S Shivarudrappa’s ‘Ede 
tumbi hadidenu,’ for the classical music category, I sang Lalitha- 
dasar’s kriti ‘Pavana guru’ in Hamsanandi raga, and for the film hits 
category, I sang ‘Sur na saje’ from the film Basant Bahar. As soon as 
I finished singing I ran out of the Senate Hall to get home in time. 

Alladi saw me rushing out and he said, “Congrats!” 

I was stunned. “How can you wish me so soon? There are 
many more participants.” 
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Without batting an eyelid he said, “Among all the partici- 
pants I heard, nobody sang except you.” 

I reached home and narrated the whole incident. Everyone 
was happy to hear that I participated in the competition. The next 
day I came to know that I had won two first prizes and one second 
prize. More than me, my friends were delighted for having coaxed 
me to sing. 


After graduation, the convocation ceremony was held in the 
Statistics department itself. Prof. Umarji was to give away the cer- 
tificates to us. The department head requested me to sing the invo- 
cation song for the ceremony. Prof. Umarji appreciated my singing 
and advised me that irrespective of the profession I chose, I should 
never lose touch with music. I felt honoured. 


21. LOOKING FUTURE-WARD 

By July 1978, I was a post-graduate. 

Hema Rangaswamy, MSc. (Statistics). 

Around that time, Raghu mama had come down from Bom- 
bay. The first thing he did when he saw me was to ask, “So what are 
your future plans?” 

“I'm planning to apply for a lecturer’s post in some college.” 

“Good, but keep trying different avenues. Just pick up the 
telephone directory and look for companies and organizations that 
you find interesting. Give them a call and send them your bio-data.” 

“But how can I just talk to random strangers?” 

“See, when you talk on the phone, the person on the other 
side cannot see you. So you can talk boldly. You may stutter when 
you talk but just talk. You don’t lose anything.” 

All these things sound really straightforward today but that 
wasn’t the case those days. I slowly gained confidence with this 
kind of encouragement and finally I landed up as a lecturer in the 
Malleswaram Ladies’ Association Pre-university College in 1979. 
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c. 1969 1975 1976 
BANGALORE BANGALORE BANGALORE 





1976 
SRINAGAR BANGALORE 


FROM A TEENAGER TO A YOUNG WOMAN 
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Anu, Mata, HEMA, Prasap; 1972 
BANGALORE 





Prasab, Mata, VASU MAMA (BACK ROW) 
CHECHI PAATI, ANNA THATHA, DipIMA, NANAJI (SEATED), 1972 
BANGALORE 
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TOP: CHECHI PAATI AND 

ANNA THATHA, 1972 

MIDDLE LEFT: NANajl, 1972 

MIDDLE RIGHT: Dipima, 1980 
BOTTOM LEFT: RANGARAJAN SHITHYA 
AND SHANTA SHITTI, 1955 

BOTTOM RIGHT: RAGHU MAMA 
(WITH Busy) AND MARI AUNTY 
(witH SWEETY), C. 1963, NAINITAL 
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ABOVE LEFT: SINGING WITH 

7 AsHa Rao, 1975, 

MES COLLEGE 

ABOVE RIGHT: MADHAV, 
NALINI SHITTHI, 

MUKUND, c. 1976 

LEFT: WITH MUTHA MAMA’s 
FamIy, c. 1975 


FACING PAGE 

TOP: THANGAMMA ATHAI’s FAMILY, Cc. 1968 

MIDDLE LEFT: MALA AND Hema, c. 1974 

MIDDLE RIGHT: MALA, NALINI SHITTHI, 

SHANTHA SHITTHI, HEMA; 1976, PAHLGAM 

BOTTOM LEFT: VIJAYA, PADMAREKHA, HEMA; 1973 
BOTTOM RIGHT: AvA, Hema, ANUu, Prasap; c. 1973 
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B.Sc. Cass, 1976, MES CoLlEGE 
BANGALORE 
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M.Sc. Crass, 1978, CENTRAL COLLEGE 
BANGALORE 
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CAREER 


22. DREAM JOB 

After completing my master’s in Statistics, | put an end 
to my formal education. I was keen on pursuing my master’s be- 
cause I wanted to become a lecturer in a college. When I started 
job hunting, I realized that not many colleges offered Statistics as a 
core subject. I had a post graduate degree in a rare subject. What to 
do? | worked as a data analyst in a few companies and I got bored. 
I decided to take a break. For many years, a hectic schedule had 
been my constant companion. I wanted to change that. I wanted to 
spend time with my hobbies — music, arts, crafts, gardening, travel. 

A year later, I came to know that there was a vacancy for 
the post of the Statistics lecturer in Malleswaram Ladies Association 
(MLA) pre-university college. After a gap of nearly eight years, I 
returned to my alma mater. Many of my schoolteachers were still 
around. I was delighted to see them. When I was at school, due to 
my shyness, I barely spoke to any of the teachers. Now there was a 
great opportunity to get to know them better. They welcomed me 
with affection and were thrilled to know that I was applying for the 
post of a lecturer in the pre-university college. They told me, “Our 
institution needs people like you.” It was a homecoming of sorts. 
Even when I was in school, many of my teachers and even commit- 
tee members knew me well because Didima was a life-member of 
MLA. It isn’t uncommon for family and friends to shower you with 
love and affection. In my case, this was extended to my colleagues, 
students, and managing committee members at MLA. 


23. COLLEAGUES 
My earliest memories of being a lecturer in MLA are the wit- 
ty conversations I'd have with Srimathi madam and Sridevi, both of 
whom had a wonderful sense of humout. 
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Looking back, I had such fun times with my colleagues. 
During the lunch and leisure hours, we shared a lot of information. 
Hackneyed as it may sound, we were like a family. If one person 
had a problem the rest would jump with solutions and assistance. 
We discussed our problems, our students’ problems, their parents’ 
problems, our teaching methods, or funny incidents in class. We 
discussed the books we read or the movies we watched or the reci- 
pes of various cuisines. 

I've always had a passion for handicrafts and handwork. I 
learnt so much from my colleagues in this area — knitting patterns 
from Rukmini madam, smocking from Lakshmikantham, crochet 
work from Triveni, and Kutch-work from Renu Prem. Renu has 
constantly motivated me to keep my interest in embroidery alive. 

When Latha was the principal, Rashmi and Ambuja taught 
yoga to other staff members. Even today, I practice yoga and pranaya- 
ma that I learnt from them, as well as some other exercises.! 

My colleagues supported me and cheered me all through. 
When I co-wrote Statistics textbooks or completed my Proficiency 
exams in Carnatic music, they showered their appreciation. When 
I became the Principal, they supported me in different ways — be 
it taking care of student admissions, conducting college annual 
events and competitions, publishing the college magazine, arrang- 
ing general lectures, taking students for excursions, conducting ex- 
hibitions, or counselling students. Even on the day I was to leave 
college, they all requested me to reverse my decision to take volun- 
tary retirement from service. 

I greatly miss my colleagues who're no longer with us: Dr. M 
S Jayamma, the first principal of MLA; S N Mangala, Hindi lecturer; 
K Pramila, Economics lecturer; Lakshmikantham, former principal 
and Biology lecturer; and Jayasheela, Accountancy lecturer. 

Not only did I have the chance to work with great colleagues 
but I also was lucky to have worked with diligent and sincere office 
staff and non-teaching staff. Our Biology Lab Attender Kaushik’s 
daughter and and Chemistry Lab Attender Jayapal’s daughter stud- 
ied in our college. Both of them did really well. Our Physics Lab 
Attender Parashiva Murthy’s youngest son had taken Statistics in 


1 Ravi had organized for a yoga teacher to come home - Mr. Ramachandran. I learnt 
a lot from him. A few years ago, my cousin Deepta taught me ‘Upayoga, a very simple 
routine that can be done without much effort but gives a lot of positive results. 
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his pre-university course and he always scored full marks. Every 
time Murthy would bring his son’s answer scripts to show them to 
me, much to my delight. 


24. AMATEUR THEATRE 

I was always fond of plays but I never had the guts to act, 
unlike Amma. My biggest fear was that I'd forget my lines. 

The year I joined MLA, 1979, 
I got the chance to play a part in 
the Kannada play ‘Moovattaaru alla, 
Aravattamurw’ (‘63, not 36’). It was 
a ninety minutes play. Srimathi 
madam played the role of the cook, 
one of the key roles. She was a fine 
actor and we knew that she’d steal 
the show. For my height, I was of- 
fered the role of the hero, but I was 
apprehensive. It took some effort 
to convince me. The smart-look- Fe 





college together and we were good — MANGALA AND Hema, 1979, Vik K 
friends, so it was great fun to do the 


role with her. Other actors includ- 

ed the middle school headmistress D Indiramma, high school office 
staff Vijayalakshmi and my own colleagues Pramila and Nirmala. 
It was nearly impossible for all of us to meet at one place at the 
same time and rehearse, given our busy schedules. We practiced 
our roles separately. Just a day before the performance, we managed 
a stage rehearsal in bits and pieces. 

I don’t know how I acted or how we brought it together. I 
couldn't even see the audience with all the heavy lighting. But when 
the play ended, there was a thunderous applause and everyone ap- 
preciated our acting. 


BANGALORE 


25. STUDENTS 
I've been fortunate to have had sweet-natured and charming 
students. They were girls who were sixteen and seventeen. Could 
they be anything but charming? Most of my students were from 
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humble backgrounds and extremely well-behaved. Every once in 
a while, I would encounter some notorious girls but in due course, 
they too would fall in line. What we lecturers saw as notoriety was 
just the fear or insecurity or feeling of inadequacy in those students. 
As atrule, students energized me. Teaching a class was never a chore 
or a burden. I was soft-spoken in class and students ensured that 
they remain silent so that I might be heard. 

It didn’t take me long to know which student was paying at- 
tention and which one was day-dreaming. I never understood why 
students are so hesitant to express their doubts. To me it would be 
obvious that this particular girl hasn’t understood a word of what 
I've said but when I would ask her if she had any doubts, she would 
say, “No!” I had to conjure up various methods to make the girls 
understand Statistics. Sometimes, I used short stories or funny an- 
ecdotes. At other times, I connected the subject matter to practical 
situations in life, giving examples of what the girls were already fa- 
miliar with. I also ensured that they realize the importance of their 
education and recognize the crucial stage of life that they were 
passing through. 

I got the opportunity to interact with several kinds of stu- 
dents. Some were first-generation literates, from poor backgrounds 
or broken families. Others were from really well-to-do families and 
caring households. Some were naughty or arrogant, while others 
were comical or flamboyant. Some were excellent in their studies. 
Others excelled in singing, dancing, elocution, and acting. Some 
were amazing at sports. Few were multi-faceted and extremely 
well-behaved. By and large, I had above-average students who came 
from middle-class families. In the long run, I have learnt much more 
from my students than what I have taught them. I taught one sub- 
ject for two years of their lives but I got the chance to learn from 
them for thirty-six long years. I’m proud to say that several of my 
students are doing extremely well in their chosen professions. 

I am particularly grateful to my students for motivating me 
to write textbooks for the pre-university course, which I co-au- 
thored with my colleague Mamta Ramesh. 

During my early years as a lecturer, my students were just six 
years younger than me and they would be friendly with me, espe- 
cially outside of class. I discussed with them not just about Statis- 
tics but a whole lot of general topics. I would motivate them before 
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WITH MY STUDENTS AND COLLEAGUES 


exams and many of them seem to have benefitted from the confi- 
dence boost. Whenever I went to their rooms to supervise, they 
would mutter under their breath, “Thank God!” perhaps because 
they thought I was a lucky mascot. After the exams, they would 
rush to me and say, “Ma’am, we did really well in the exam. It was 
because you were invigilating in our room!” I would feel amused at 
the undue credit I got. 

Years passed and my students were old enough to be my 
daughters or even granddaughters. Some of my students would 
come to college to enrol their daughters. Obviously the rapport I 
shared with my early batches of students was of a different kind. 
The friendly relations slowly turned into formal relations. Over the 
years, the students also became harder to control, given the many 
distractions they had to endure. 

I don’t mind if my student scores badly or even fails in the 
exam but I can’t tolerate cheating. I have the patience to teach the 
same thing a hundred times to a dull kid but I won’t spare even 
a minute for someone who is dishonest. If I was the invigilator, | 
would ensure that there would be no copying in tests or exams. 
My students knew this well. Whenever I went to supervise, my 
students would mutter under their breath, “Oh God!” I would feel 
amused at the undue discredit I got. 


26. Luv STORY 

love my students. If not, I wouldn’t have been a lecturer in 
a college for so long. 

And I taught them all the LUV method of learning, so that 
no subject would be boring. The students loved it. I would just 
say, “Expand Love. L-U-V.” Most of them knew what I was talking 
about: Logical thinking, Understanding, and Visualization. I would 
tell them, “You should visualize a situation, analyse it logically so 
that you can understand the concepts well.” This method was espe- 
cially helpful when they solved problems. In fact, [recommend this 
method to anyone in any situation. 

I would visit several colleges as a resource person to guide 
students before their final exams. Even after retirement, I continue 
to do that. And every time, I use my LUV method and students are 
all amused. But many of them tell me that they have found it really 
helpful and I'm always happy to know that. 
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27. SINGING AT WORK 

Being a part of Bangalore Youth Choir for many years, | had 
some experience in choir singing. I trained many student groups for 
various inter-collegiate music programs. My colleague Annapoorni, 
a great music lover often sat through these rehearsal sessions and 
by the end of it, she would have the same piece advice for me, “Just 
quit everything and do music full-time!” 

Often I'd be invited to be a judge for music competitions, in- 
cluding the ones conducted by the pre-university board. I particu- 
larly recall one inter-university music competition that was held in 
Guru Nanak Bhavan years ago. I was one of the judges. There was this 
girl from Dharwad who sang beautifully. Naturally she was given 
the first prize. The organizers also asked her to sing the invocation 
at the valedictory function. Several years later, we had the good for- 
tune of inviting her as a chief guest for our College Day celebrations 
and I was given the pleasant task of introducing her. She is none 
other than Sangeetha Katti, a renowned singer today. 

My obsession for music is widely known in my college cir- 
cles. One of my ex-colleagues, Rashmi Thakur left our college and 
moved to ISRO as a Hindi translator. Even so, when it came to judg- 
ing a music competition for their Hindi Divas, she promptly gave me 
a call and insisted that I take on the mantle of the judge. 


28. OUTSOURCED 

In the eighties, perhaps we didn’t have this word: ‘out- 
sourced.’ But my experience at the Bharat Electronics Limited (BEL) 
pre-university college in April 1982 was one of outsourcing. 

I had completed three years as a lecturer in MLA and the 
class exams for the first year students had just got done. Students 
had done well. We were busy conducting the exams for the second 
year students when Rukmini madam, our principal, got a call from 
the principal of BEL pre-university college, which had just been es- 
tablished. Statistics was one of their core subjects. Their students 
had done well in all subjects except in Statistics. The principal was 
afraid that the pre-university board wouldn’t give recognition for 
that subject. So he called Rukmini madam requesting for a stop-gap 
Statistics lecturer for their college. He had taken permission from 
the pre-university board that he would get a Statistics lecturer and 
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get his students coached during the vacations; before the second 
year pre-university course started, he would conduct another Sta- 
tistics exam for the students. If the students fared well, the PU 
Board would consider retaining recognition to the subject. 

Rukmini madam called me and asked if I could help those 
students. I wasn’t sure since I was inexperienced myself. Could I 
finish the entire syllabus in a few weeks? She said, “Don’t worry, 
I will guide you. Take it up as a challenge. This is a great learning 
opportunity for you.” So I gave it a shot. 

I took the textbooks, some class notes, and the question pa- 
pers of the past few years, and landed up at BEL College, Jalahalli. 
The principal welcomed me warmly and assured me that the stu- 
dents were diligent and sincere, and that I would get whatever help 
I wanted. 

Itold him that the college was really far away from my house 
and the daily commute would be a problem. He immediately said 
that I will be given a bus pass and I could board the BEL bus from 
anywhere in Bangalore. 

The first thing I did was to take a look at the question pa- 
per that the students had been given. It was not based on what 
the pre-university board had prescribed. I was told that since 
they didn’t have a lecturer for Statistics, a bank officer who had a 
post-graduate degree in Statistics had been teaching the students. 
I don’t think he had seen either the syllabus or the model question 
papers. He must have taught them some general topics that come 
under the purview of Statistics. The question paper was based on 
what he had taught them. 

In less than two weeks, I had to teach the syllabus that’s nor- 
mally meant for a year. I had to make them understand the topics. I 
had to give them a preparatory exam, and then a final exam. And I 
had to ensure that everyone passed. It was quite a task. 

Thad a chat with the students and explained the situation. “I 
will try my best to help you all, provided you are all serious about 
this. Are you willing to put in six to eight hours of work every day?” 
They agreed and we started. 

In ten days, teaching for two hours a day, I completed al- 
most a chapter every day. Then I handed out assignments that they 
had to complete by the next morning. The students forgot about 
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their vacation and toiled as promised. By mid-May, I completed the 
syllabus. I gave them the exam paper of our college so that they 
could prepare at home. After a few days, they had their final exams. 
I took all the answer scripts home and valued them. Except for one 
student — who had failed in all other subjects as well — every single 
student passed the exam and with really good scores; quite a few 
had obtained distinctions. | felt really satisfied. It was worth my 
time and efforts helping those students, who were really grateful 
by the end. Even the principal called Rukmini madam to offer his 
profuse thanks. 

Some weeks later, I started getting letters. The first time a 
letter came, I was intrigued. Who would write a letter and send it 
to my college address? It was from BEL college students, requesting 
me to take classes for them, at least for a few days in a week! One let- 
ter had “Please Come!” in large letters with signatures from a bunch 
of them. There was no way I could oblige since I was a full-time 
lecturer in MLA and [had commitments at home. I told them, how- 
ever, that they could clarify their doubts with me if they wished. 
I also convinced them by saying that they were all hard-working 
students and would surely do well in the exams irrespective of who 
taught them the subject. Somewhere in the corner of my mind, I felt 
really happy that I was needed. 


29. TEXTBOOK AUTHOR 

Having worked as a lecturer for a little more than a decade, 
I saw two changes to the syllabus and the increased burden on the 
students. There were many reference books for my subject in our 
college library. I spent many hours preparing notes in simple En- 
glish. Apart from solving problems, I would also dictate notes to 
my students. Quite a few of my students had studied in Kannada 
medium schools and had difficulties with English. At that time, I 
began harbouring a desire to write a textbook in simple English for 
students. 

Sometime in 1993, Amma mentioned to me that several years 
ago Appa co-authored a mathematics textbook for high school stu- 
dents. This triggered something in me and I told Appa that I too had 
a desire for writing a textbook. About a year later, Mamta Ramesh 
from MES College told me that Prof. Singaperumal, my former math 
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lecturer, wishes to see me. I went to MES to meet him, looking for- 
ward to some warm reminiscences of the good old days. Instead, I 
got an offer to co-author a textbook of Statistics with him. Mamta 
was also a part of the project and we worked through 1994 and the 
book was finally released in 1995. Unfortunately, Appa passed away 
in early 1994 and didn’t live to see the book. 

The book did really well and we were motivated to finish 
working on the textbook for the second year course as well. But the 
publisher delayed printing the book although the final manuscript 
was ready. My students were waiting for the textbook and I was 
getting really stressed. Ravi couldn't bear to see me getting stressed 
over what he thought was a rather trivial matter. He went to the 
publisher to sort out the problem once and for all. The publisher 
started giving excuses, saying that he had financial problems. Ravi 
took the risk of funding the entire publishing cost. The books came 
out in no time to my great relief. | was delighted that I could give 
my students the textbooks at an affordable price. Students began 
performing better in their exams, thanks to our textbooks. Our 
textbooks were also highly praised by many other lecturers of Sta- 
tistics from all over Karnataka, whom I met during the valuation of 
the public examination papers. The textbooks that I co-wrote have 
seen several editions since 1995. Since my retirement, Hari has been 
pestering me to write a Statistics primer for the common reader and 
perhaps I will take it up later this year. 


Sometime in 2000, I got a phonecall. The voice was unfamil- 
iar. It was a young man. He said, “Namaste Madam. Thank you very 
much.” Only my students call me ‘Madam’ and they are all girls. I 
was puzzled. I asked, “Who are you? And why are you thanking 
me?” He told me that he was from a village. He and his friends stud- 
ied Statistics in their pre-university course. But they didn’t have a 
lecturer for Statistics. One of them found our textbook in a college 
library and all the boys shared that one single book and prepared 
for the exams. He told me that they went through the book thor- 
oughly during their preparation and they obtained high marks in 
their public exam. They were so happy that they wanted to call 
and thank me. They got my number from the publisher and said 
that they were calling from a public phone booth. All the boys took 
turns to thank me. They said that our textbook was reader-friendly 
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and they understood all the concepts well in spite of not having a 
lecturer for the subject. I was so thrilled to hear from them. I was 
satisfied at having written the book and felt that the purpose of my 
labours was fulfilled. I immediately called my co-author Mamta to 
tell her the story. Both of us felt that although we went through 
several hardships while working on the textbook, it was worth it. 


After the success of our book, I even got a call from All In- 
dia Radio (AIR) to talk about how students could prepare for sec- 
ond year pre-university public examinations. I was given twenty 
minutes to speak. I prepared extensively for this presentation on 
national radio because | didn’t want to leave out anything in those 
twenty minutes. I prepared a list of questions where students typ- 
ically make mistakes. To make the program interesting, I invited a 
few of my students to join me. I made them ask these questions and 
I gave the answers one after another. It went off really well. I had 
recorded the program when it was broadcast on the radio and every 
year before the final exam, I'd play it for the students so they might 
be benefitted. 


30. Music Exams 

The year was 2001. Thirty years had passed since I complet- 
ed my junior-level exam in music. For some reason, I had postponed 
preparing for the senior-level exam. When I was studying in MES 
College, Amma introduced me to Vidushi Smt. B G Singaramma, a 
music teacher at Kendriya Vidyalaya. She has always been a sincere 
teacher and a great motivator. 

When I started learning from Singaramma madam, my inter- 
est in music only developed further. Even before I got married, I had 
learnt a number of songs from her. I continued my classes with her 
even after marriage. When I had my first child, I took a break from 
music classes. Then my second child was born. Soon they started 
going to school. Then unfortunately my guru fell ill. Finally, some- 
time in 2000, when Hari was in college and Ram was in high school, 
Ravi suggested that I should get back to music. By this time, my 
guru had also recovered. I wasn’t sure if I could sing after such a 
long gap and I told Singaramma madam that I would attend classes 
for a month and monitor my voice. If my voice didn’t co-operate, I 
would restart learning the veena. 
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It proved to be easier than I thought. Within a few months 
of rejoining music class, my guru suggested that I appear for the 
senior-level examination in 2001. The Music Board had announced. 
that they would change the syllabus the coming year. My experi- 
ence at college told me that a new syllabus is often more volumi- 
nous and difficult. When I mentioned this to my guru, she said that 
it would be ideal if I could appear for the exam before the change 
of syllabus. Had I planned the process of rejoining music class, I 
could have completed the old syllabus. It was a bit too late. I asked 
Madam if she could train me for the forthcoming exams. I promised 
to put my best efforts. 

Madam took a stock of the situation. She made a list of the 
songs that she had taught me and compared that with the require- 
ments of the new syllabus. She was particular that I should be pre- 
pared for the exams, not take it up for the sake of getting a cer- 
tificate. “It doesn’t matter if it takes a year or two more. But you 
must learn all the new songs and you must do well in the exam,” 
she said. I was in total agreement. I was in no hurry to take up the 
senior-level exams. 

I prepared slowly but consistently for my exams. I practiced 
many new songs and also studied for the music theory papers. I had 
lost practice of writing, especially in Kannada. I had to prepare for 
two theory papers. I had both the theory papers on the same day 
— Paper I was from 9am to noon and Paper II was from 2 to 5pm. 
There were times I was the exam supervisor for two back to back 
sessions during the second pre-university public examinations. 
This was far worse. 

The practical exam was more important than the theory one. 
This too was for three hours. Based on the prescribed syllabus, I 
made a list of songs that I was to present. I gave each of the examin- 
ers a copy of the list. They were impressed already. They knew that 
I was one of those students who had prepared thoroughly. 

I began singing the songs one after another. One of the exam- 
iners suddenly interjected during a break between songs to ask me 
a question. “Do you give concerts?” 

I said, “No. Not so far. And it’s doubtful if I ever will in the 
future also,” and smiled. I hadn’t even dreamt of giving a concert; I 
only sang within the four walls of my room. With my full-time job 
as a lecturer, household chores, and daily travel, I never thought 
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about the possibility of performing music on a stage. Teaching for 
three to four hours strained my voice. 

In fact, at one point, I had great trouble with my voice. It was 
my good friend S Rama, a speech therapist, who helped me regain 
my voice. 

After the practical exam was over, they asked me about my 
guru and appreciated her for teaching me rare kritis that were a part 
of the syllabus. Even they didn’t have the musical notation and lyr- 
ics for some of them. When I suggested that I could share it with 
them, they told me to first take the permission of my guru. They 
also took down Madam’s contact number. 

I went straight to my guru’s house. She was eagerly waiting 
for me. I told her all about what transpired in the exam hall. When 
I mentioned about the musical notations, Madam had no reserva- 
tions about it. She said, “Music is nobody’s property. Anyone who 
is interested can learn it. Make a neat copy of the compositions that 
they want and send it to them.” Later the examiners called my guru 
to say that I was among the few candidates who was fully prepared 
with the complete syllabus. 

So in 2003, I completed the senior-level exams in Carnatic 
vocal. Two years later, I finished the senior-level exams in Carnatic 
veend. 


2008. I was past 50 but perhaps to my mother and my music 
teacher, I was still young. Having completed the senior-level ex- 
ams in singing and veena, Madam suggested that I continue learning 
with the proficiency-level exams in mind. My biggest aim in music 
was to complete the senior-level exams and having achieved it, I 
was satisfied. | had never dreamt of appearing for the proficiency 
grade. Madam was insistent. She said, “Just start learning the songs 
based on the proficiency syllabus. If you feel confident later on, go 
ahead and appear for the exam. If you are not confident then I will 
definitely not force you.” 

I remembered the words of my veena guru Smt. Rukmani 
Krishnan, who taught me the junior-level lessons. She had told me 
that I should aim for proficiency grade — and this was even before 
I thought of appearing for the senior grade. Rukmani quoted her 
own example; she too had gone back to veena-playing after a long 
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gap and only then did she complete her proficiency-level exams. 
Age was no bar. Why not give it a shot? 

Madam taught me all the songs that were part of the sylla- 
bus and also guided me with the theory papers. The textbook pre- 
scribed by the Music Board didn’t cover the entire syllabus, so I 
had to resort to borrowing various books from friends and relatives, 
reading them thoroughly, and making extensive notes. 

In this process, I was generously aided by three generation 
of people: Ravi’s aunt, Vidushi Rajamani Chari, an AIR artiste and 
a retired music teacher from Sainik School, Hyderabad; retired pro- 
fessors of music from Maharani’s College, Dr. Sachidevi and Vidu- 
shi Sharada (popular as the Tirumalai Sisters); my student in MLA 
College, Vidushi Manjula Surendra, a veena player and AIR artiste; 
my nephew Naresh Keerthi, a musicologist, researcher, and singer; 
and also my son Hari, a violinist and writer. 

Meanwhile, we moved out of Halasuru temporarily and set- 
tled in Malleswaram. This helped me regularly attend music classes 
and the time I saved in commuting to work, I spent in music prac- 
tice. It was quite a challenge to sing the Ata tala varnams in three 
speeds. The improvisational parts needed a lot of practice and con- 
stant listening to great musicians. I had to also memorize a variety 
of compositions in rare ragas. Thanks to my guru, my family, and 
other relatives and friends who supported me, I was able to prepare 
well for the exams. 

For years, the proficiency exams were conducted in a gov- 
ernment college near the City Market. I knew that college well 
since I'd been there several times for the evaluation camps. When I 
appeared for the pre-proficiency exams, the venue was changed to 
some school in Attiguppe. I was unfamiliar with this part of town, 
so I left home early. With great difficulty I located the school. A 
huge crowd had gathered outside the school and it was quite an 
ordeal just entering the school and finding my way to the office. 
When I told one of the office staff that I had come to write the music 
theory exam, the person in charge told me that the exam centre had 
changed. I had to now go to a school in Rajajinagar. I was shocked. 
I showed my hall ticket with the name of the exam centre printed 
on it. Apparently they had received instructions just that morning 
about the change in venue. When I asked another question, I was 
told to rush to Rajajinagar instead of wasting my time arguing. 
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Finding a place in Rajajinagar is a real menace. With all its 
crosses, mains, wards, stages, and phases, it can become impossible 
to locate a place. I was worried. How will I find this school? Time is tick- 
ing away. This is easily five kilometres away. Peak hour traffic has started. Oh 
God! With great difficulty, I reached the school. Someone just then 
entered the school and pasted sheets on the notice board. A huge 
crowd had gathered outside. I found someone from the organizers 
and said, “I’ve come from the Attiguppe centre. They told me that 
there was a change in venue.” 

“You've been misinformed, madam. Actually the centre is in 
Attiguppe.” 

I was shocked. “But...” 

“Please show me your hall ticket.” 

The hall ticket... oh god! It was missing. Where could I have 
put it? It must be in the car. The car was parked a few crosses away. 
The school was in a narrow lane and I was forced to park my car 
at a distance. I ran to the car and found my hall ticket on the seat. 
I rushed back to the school and showed it to the official. He only 
said, “You have been misled. See the hall ticket. The venue is print- 
ed on it.” 

Gosh! I might as well go back home. It will take another half hour be- 
fore I reach. Can I write the exam? But, what do I have to lose? Let’s see what 
happens. I'll give it a shot. | drove back all the way to the old venue. 
The campus was shrouded in silence. There was nobody outside 
the school. I drove the car right into the sports ground and parked 
it there. The people in the school thought I was from the Music 
Board and had come to check if the exams were going fine. I showed 
them my hall ticket and they realized that I was a candidate for 
the pre-proficiency exam. The stupid office staff member, who had 
earlier misled me to go to Rajajinagar saw me and said, “What are 
you doing here? I told you that the center has changed. Why didn’t 
you go there?” 

LT almost fainted. 

Someone yelled at him for misleading people and escorted 
me to the exam hall. Young children were writing their junior-level 
theory exam sitting on a small bench, meant for middle school kids. 
I sat between them in the first row and took a deep breath. 

I was writing an exam after six years. It was in Kannada. And 
I had lost about 20 minutes. But I remained calm and wrote both 
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Paper I and Paper II without too much trouble. The practical exam 
was in a few days. Treading past the pains I encountered—incom- 
petence and misinformation—I passed my music exams. 


Even before the results of the pre-proficiency exams were 
announced, Madam started teaching me lessons from the post-pro- 
ficiency syllabus. Obviously, these were tougher. I had to learn six 
different types of pallavis for Paper 1 and give a 90-minute concert 
for Paper 2. 

There was no prescribed textbook for the theory portions. 
Apart from Madam, another person who helped me a lot was Gi- 
takka, my father-in-law’s first cousin. She gave me rare music texts 
and also an encyclopaedia of music terms. Gitakka was extremely 
unwell at that time but she enthusiastically discussed music with 
me and shared her knowledge readily. 

She was delighted to know that I had done well in my ex- 
ams. Unfortunately, she passed away (in mid 2010) before my re- 
sults were out. To this day, I regret not having thanked her enough 
for all her help. 

The concert was the last part of the examination. Revathi 
played the tambura; Vidvan Suresh accompanied me on the violin and 
Vidvan Gopalakrishna on the mrigandam. We all got onto the stage. 
Isat in the middle, the violinist sat to my left, the mridangist to my 
right, and Revathi sat behind me. 

The examiners asked me to move to a side so that Revathi 
could come to the centre. Looking at my salt-and-pepper hair, they 
assumed that Revathi was the candidate and I had come to play the 
tambura. When I told them that I was the candidate, they praised 
my guts to take the post-proficiency exam at this age. They men- 
tioned that it was never too late in life to learn. A hackneyed phrase, 
no doubt, but to me, they were encouraging words. The concert 
went off well. Then the examiners conducted a viva voce, which I 
answered to the best of my knowledge. My exams were over! When 
I came out of the room, some people who had been listening to me 
sing told me that they enjoyed the music. I hoped that the exam- 
iners felt the same way. Being seasoned accompanists, Suresh and 
Gopalakrishna played well and lifted up my performance. Revathi 
provided me with moral support. 

I went to Madam’s house and told her all about the exam. 
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She was thrilled to hear it and told me that I had fulfilled her wish. 
I was sure of getting at least second class marks. 

In due course I forgot all about the exam, although I contin- 
ued with my music lessons. I had a lot of backlog at home and in 
college. Finally, the results were announced and I had failed. In one 
of the papers I had got less than 20% marks. 

I wasn’t perturbed since I figured that there must have been 
an error. I applied for a revaluation. Madam was terribly upset. 
She knew well that I couldn’t get such low marks. The careless- 
ness of the examiners disturbed her. I had come across several such 
instances in the pre-university public exams. I told her that I had 
done well and also explained to her the typical mistakes done by 
evaluators. She was not one to be convinced. 

We waited for the revaluation results but it was getting de- 
layed. Madam couldn’t wait anymore. One day, she insisted that I 
should take her to the Music Board. “I will talk to the officials and 
find out the reason for the delay,” she declared. In spite of her old 
age and health issues, she came all the way to the office with me 
and started her enquiries. Fortunately, the revaluation results had 
just then been announced unofficially. Since my guru had taken the 
trouble of coming all the way, the officer told her that there was an 
error in totalling and that I had passed with first class! 

Madam was more relieved than me. 

She thanked the officials but not before giving them a piece 
of her mind. “Hardly four or five people appear for the post-pro- 
ficiency exam and you've taken several months to announce the 
results and even that is faulty. Imagine the trauma the candidate 
had to go through. As such there are a handful of people who reach 
this level and take up the exam. Even they will be demotivated. In 
future, please avoid such mistakes.” 

My goal was to finish the senior-level exam in singing and 
junior-level in veena. I aimed for little but was extremely fortunate 
and blessed to do much more. I completed my senior-level in veena 
and post-proficiency in singing. The full credit goes to my gurus. 
Amma was the happiest person. Although she is much more tal- 
ented than me in music, due to various circumstances she couldn’t 
pursue it seriously. She felt satisfied that at least I was able to do 
what she didn’t. Therefore, I would like to dedicate all my musical 
achievements to Amma. 
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After the results of the post-proficiency exams were out, 
Madam was really excited and planned a day-trip to Rudrapatnam 
with some of her senior disciples (including Ramaa, who had by 
then become Madam’s student). We had a great journey and within 
a few hours we reached the quiet town of Rudrapatnam in Hassan 
district. Our plan was to visit the ‘temple of music’ in the town. On 
the way to the temple, we saw Sangeetha Kalanidhi R K Srikantan’s 
ancestral house. I was reminded of the time I had the chance to at- 
tend a fantastic week-long workshop that he conducted in Vani 
school in the early 2000s. 

The temple of music is built in the shape of a tambura. The 
premises was neat and clean with a beautiful garden. When we 
entered the main door, we heard the sound of the tambura. There 
were murtis of Purandara Dasa, Tyagaraja, Dikshitar, Shyama Shas- 
try, Kanaka Dasa, and so on. After all, these are the great deities in 
Carnatic music. 

We sang a few kritis under Madam’s guidance and paid our 
tributes to the great composers of Carnatic music. We were about 
to leave when Madam told us to wait. She pulled out a shaw! from 
her bag and a large-sized envelope. She made me sit in the temple 
and handed me the envelope. Then she put the shawl around me. I 
was stunned. Why is Madam honouring me with a shawl? 

I opened the envelope and found my post-proficiency cer- 
tificate. Madam had planned this surprise visit for me. Although 
I called her ‘Madam’ she is more like a mother to me and she too 
treats me as a daughter. 


31. INNERWHEEL CLUB PRESIDENT 

Ravi has always been good at visualizing the future. He has 
always thought ahead of his time — be it in family affairs or matters 
pertaining to society. In 2000, when he turned 50, he became the 
President of the Rotary Club of Bangalore Koramangala. He meticulous- 
ly planned his presidency more than a year in advance. In July 2000, 
when he was installed as the President, he presented to his club fif- 
ty projects that he would do in the coming fifty weeks. One of those 
was the setting up of an Innerwheel Club, the ladies’ wing in Rotary 
International. As planned, the Innerwheel Club of Bangalore Koramangala 
(IWCBk) was launched later that year. Naturally I was a charter 
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member of the club and also served as the International Service Orga- 
nizer (ISO). One of the tasks was to work in coordination with ISOs 
from other Innerwheel Clubs. I enjoyed my new role and also made 
new friends. I worked closely with social service projects initiated 
by our club. Even here, I couldn’t let go of my musical interest. I of- 
ten participated in the annual Kadamba programs and won prizes 
for group singing. 

I was to take over as President of [WCBK in mid 2004. I too 
started planning in advance for it. In April 2004, Ravi and I had 
travel plans to Ahmedabad. Instead of taking the flight, I told him 
that we should take the train so that we will have some time to 
discuss the calendar of events and plans for my presidential year at 
TWCBK. 

I was inducted as the President in July 2004 at ‘Kaveri Hall’ 
on the top floor of our house. Mangala Ramachandra, the Hon. Sec- 
retary of MLA Institutions was the chief guest. She was in Inner- 
wheel for several years and served her club in various capacities. I 
was really happy that Mangala madam came for the program. 

Ravi had already shown the way by bringing out a souvenir 
and by raising funds for projects during his tenure as President of 
RCBK and I followed suit. In the souvenir I compiled information 
regarding Innerwheel Clubs, the prayer, the rules, messages from 
important Innerwheel sisters, and the calendar of events, apart 
from a few interesting articles and advertisements. I had planned 
twelve programs — one for each month. With the support of my 
family and Innerwheel sisters of [WCBK, I was able to successfully 
complete my tenure as the president in spite of having my college 
work and household chores. 

By the end of my tenure, I became more confident to handle 
situations. I also developed more empathy towards people, having 
met so many disadvantaged people during the many social service 
projects. Both these learnings greatly helped me when I took the 
mantle of the principal of MLA College a few years later. 


FACING PAGE 
TOP: CHARTER MEMBER AND ISO, IWCBK. 2001 
MIDDLE: SOCIAL SERVICE PROJECT, 2004 

BOTTOM: INNERWHEEL SISTERS, 2016 
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32. CHIEF EXAMINERS SHOPPING 

Conducting the Board Examinations is a serious and a te- 
dious task for any college principal. The situation can get worse if 
only a few junior staff members remain with senior staff members 
deputed elsewhere as Chief Examiners, Joint Chief Examiners, Cus- 
todians, Squad Members, and so on. This happened once in MLA. 

Most of my colleagues were deputed as Joint Chief Examin- 
ers, including me. I was posted to Mitralaya College, near the Ban- 
galore Corporation Office. Every morning, I went to the Pre-univer- 
sity Board, picked up the question paper bundle and travel in a car 
with other Joint Chiefs, with an armed guard escorting us. One by 
one, we were dropped off at our examination centres. 

I would get off at my centre and hand over the bundle to the 
Chief Examiner. Together we allocated the question papers to the 
different rooms and would supervise the examination process. Af- 
ter the examination was over and the answer scripts were collect- 
ed, we would put them in paper packages, then in cloth bundles, 
and finally the Chief would sign on it. Then we would despatch 
the bundles to the respective camp officers for valuation. All these 
tasks had to be done confidentially every day. Soon, the Chief Ex- 
aminer and I became good friends. 

After the day’s work was done, I used to go to the City 
Market, which wasn’t too far away from the examination centre. | 
bought fresh vegetables, fruits, and flowers from the market. Then 
I took a bus back home. One day, I mentioned to the Chief that 
it was great to have this chance to shop at City Market since ev- 
erything was so fresh. She told me that she had never been there 
before and expressed a desire to join me. But she was a bit hesitant, 
thinking it would be crowded and unhygienic. When I assured her 
that it would be ok, she said she didn’t mind if she had company. 
She didn’t want to be spotted there alone by someone known to 
her. I told her that we would go the next day and asked her to bring 
a few big bags. 

We went there the next day and she was thrilled to see so 
many people and so many things being sold. She was amused seeing 
the low price. She began binge shopping and soon her bags were 
overflowing. She was disappointed that she didn’t bring more bags. 
Then I pointed out to a vendor who was selling bags. She bought a 
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huge bag. Before we knew it, the new bag was also full. She couldn’t 
even carry it. I suggested that we both hold a handle each and walk 
out. She was relieved. Then she wondered what would happen if 
someone saw the two of us — Chief Examiner and Joint Chief Exam- 
iner — carrying these heavy bags and walking about in City Market. 
What will people think about us? 

I convinced her by saying that nobody knew that we were 
examiners or even lecturers. We were just customers in the market. 
And so what if someone knows about? 

We reached the bus stop. She lived in South Bangalore and 
the bus to her house was ready to leave. She was familiar with the 
number but she had never travelled by bus. She was reluctant to 
take the bus, especially with such heavy bags. But she didn’t want 
to spend money for the autorickshaw; saving all that money by 
shopping in a wholesale market would be a waste. Meanwhile, 
someone helped her put the bag in the bus. I said that someone 
would help her get the bags down at the destination. She hopped 
on to the bus, satisfied. 


33. FAMILY TEAM 

Sometime in 2007-8, I was in college when I got a call in the 
afternoon from the CET Cell, which conducts the yearly Common 
Entrance Test for science students, which was necessary for an en- 
trance into professional courses like Engineering and Medicine. It’s 
a multiple-choice question test. The Mathematics paper included 
some questions in Statistics and I was called to give them the solu- 
tions. | went down to the CET cell, which is also in Malleswaram. 
When I saw the booklet, the ‘math’ questions were already solved 
by someone else; the ‘statistics’ questions had to be solved. After I 
finished writing down the solutions, I casually glanced through the 
rest of the questions. I found a couple of mistakes in the solutions 
provided for some of the previous questions. I informed the officials 
about it. They were glad that I found the errors and requested me 
to correct the mistakes. They also mentioned that there were six 
questions that the Mathematics lecturer had been unable to solve. 
It was getting really late and Ravi was waiting outside in the car 
since we had to go elsewhere. When I told the officials my problem, 
they were reluctant to let me go since the answers had to be up on 
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the website by 6.30 that evening. I told them to give me a photo- 
copy of the questions. I would solve them on the way and give the 
answers by phone. 

Once I got into the car, I started reading out the problems 
one by one. Ravi and I were able to solve two problems. I called 
Hari and read out the remaining problems to him. He immediately 
solved two of them but was unsure of the other two. I was running 
short of time. I called Amma and read out one of the problems and 
gave her the options. She did some quick calculation and gave me 
the answer. Then I read out the last problem. Even before I could 
read out the options, she gave me the answer. 

Ravi and I reached home by 6.15pm. I immediately called 
the CET cell and gave them the answers that they had been eagerly 
awaiting. 


34. PRINCIPAL 

In 1962, I joined MLA Primary School. Who would have 
imagined that a simple, timid, quiet, and naive uniform-clad school- 
girl would end up heading the institution fifty years later! 

I officially became the Principal of MLA Pre-University Col- 
lege on 1 November 2012. Rajyotsava Day. A public holiday in Kar- 
nataka. | had a funny feeling — like a holiday was declared in honour 
of me becoming the principal. The holiday helped me digest the fact 
that I had been promoted from a Selection Grade Lecturer to the 
Principal. 

When I went to college on Friday, 2°" November, I was treat- 
ed differently by my colleagues. Two days back, I sat with all of 
them in the Staff Room, my familiar haunt. Today I had my own 
room — the Principal’s chambers. It had been decorated and looked 
different. My colleagues greeted me with a bouquet of flowers and 
a card signed by all of them, wishing me the best. 

As I sat on the chair, I felt heavy with all the responsibilities. 
Lopened the attendance register and my name was on the top of the 
register, above the names of all other staff members. I was instantly 
reminded of 1979, when I joined college, and my name was the ninth 
on the list, being the junior-most lecturer. 

In 1981, Sridevi got married and left for the US. I became 
eighth. In 1984, Rukmini madam retired and I became seventh. Nine 
years later, when Srimathi madam retired, I became sixth. In 1995, 
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Padmavathi madam retired and | 
became fifth. Five years later, when 
Lakshmikantham retired, I became 
fourth. In 2003, our Kannada lec- 
turer Vijayalakshmi retired and I 
became third. Latha took voluntary 
retirement in 2007 and I became the 
second. Then in 2012, when Triveni 
retired, | became number one. 

One becomes a_ principal 
on the basis of hierarchy and not 
necessarily based on capacity. I’m 
not sure if I was capable but if the 
management and the board hadcon- _List oF Principats, 2015 
fidence in me, I thought I should give 
it a shot. For three decades I had been a lecturer; maybe it was time 
to learn a thing or two about administration. In any case, I had only 
a few more years left in my tenure. 

When I was a lecturer, I taught for twenty hours a week, 
including practical classes. This came down to six hours a week. 
I needed a full-time lecturer to replace me. I requested Aresh, a re- 
tired lecturer to help me out. He willingly agreed and the manage- 
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ment was also happy to give him the job because he had worked at 
MLA for several years before I joined. 

I took out my planner and wrote: 40 Months. The count- 
down had begun. I had forty months of tenure left and I wanted 
to implement whatever I planned. Thanks to Latha and Triveni, I 
had already learnt a few things about administration. But I lacked 
the practical experience. It takes time to adjust to anything new. I 
had to work closely with the office staff. I also had to ensure that 
all staff members and students were doing fine. Any problem with 
anyone in the college premises was now my problem. The buck 
stopped with me. 

I published a small handbook for the College, giving details 
of the rules and regulations, scholarships, oaths to be taken by the 
students, and so on. In my first year as a principal, I compiled a 
calendar of events for the academic year with minute details of the 
processes. This greatly helped me carry out my duties efficiently. 

When we shift houses, we try to discard unwanted stuff. 
We try to start afresh, with new ideas. I too discarded a lot of out- 
dated papers and junk items from the college when I took charge - 
of course, with the guidance of the managing committee members. 
Things that couldn’t be discarded were stowed away in the attics. 
The premises became cleaner. I ensured that we have potted plants 
in the corridors and hallways. This improved the air of the college 
as well as its aesthetics. 

During my tenure as the principal, the managing committee 
decided to give a facelift to the college. CCTV and cameras were in- 
stalled as per the instructions of the PU Board. Staff members were 
happy with the facelift. With the installation of the cameras, every- 
one was alerted and mischief reduced considerably. 

Work was all-consuming. Initially I felt that I would miss 
my staff room of thirty-three years and planned to spend some time 
with them at least during lunch. That was never easy. Except for 
official work, I barely got time to interact with them in college. On 
the other hand, | often spent time with the office staff, manage- 
ment, officials from the pre-university board, and with parents of 
students. 

Every other day, there was a circular that needed immedi- 
ate attention. At times I couldn’t make head or tail of those official 
correspondences. Thanks to Ravindra Babu, our manager, who was 
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well-versed with all the rules, I navigated past the red tape. He also 
helped with some of the budget appraisals and regulation meet- 
ings that I had to conduct with the governing council annually. I 
also spent considerable time on the internet trying to understand 
the various processes and procedures. I was particularly helped by 
the office staff members Lakshmi Devi, Uma, and Padma - whom 
I often referred to as ‘Teen Deviyan’ in jest — with the office work. 
Many members of the non-teaching staff were also quite helpful. 
Often the librarians Girija and Meera would oblige to supervise 
during tests and exams. 

Of course I ran into trouble once in a while with a few people 
but I have never been one to recollect bitter incidents of the past. 
I'm content with the happy memories. 


Some of my co-workers were ever-ready to financially sup- 
port students who were from underprivileged backgrounds. But 
the biggest support for poor students came from the Shenoy family. 
Kiran and Ashok Shenoy stay in the US but they make it a point 
to come once a year and support our students. Every year, they do- 
nate money to needy students and always take great joy in learning 
about the excellent performances of the students. 


Over the years, I have participated with great fervour in the 
various college programs — Freshers Day, Talents Day, Inauguration 
of Cultural Activities, Competitions, Excursions, Ethnic Day, Ex- 
hibitions, Sports Day, National festivals, Founders’ Day, Teachers’ 
Day, Kannada Rajyotsava, Hindi Divas, Gita Jayanti, College Day, and 
also bringing out the annual college magazine, Gnana Rashmi. 

As a lecturer, my participation was limited to a few events 
but as a principal I was involved in everything, apart from all the 
admin work. I invited important personalities to our college, par- 
ticularly those who would inspire my students. I took them all to 
the ‘Gandhi Hall, the hall where Gandhi spent some time when he 
visited our institution in 1934. Every one of the guests has told me 
that they have felt energized when they visit the Gandhi Hall and 
our college. I had the good fortune to invite Dr. T S Satyavathi, our 
former principal Triveni and her husband Dr. Raghu Murthy, Prof. 
M K Sridhar, Sri. Arjun Deviah, Smt. Malathi Holla, Dr. Vasundara 
Bhupathi, and Smt. Kavita Krishnamurti Subramaniam. I also in- 
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vited some of my old students like Shyalaja Raj, R K Lakshmi, and 
Meera during my tenure. 

Amidst all this drama, I always found peace when I went to 
my class, six hours a week, and taught Statistics. Somehow, once I 
entered the class, all my tiredness would be gone. 

When I took over as the principal, I was particular that we 
should get a good Statistics lecturer. Also, closer to the end of my 
tenure, I began looking out for someone good in Statistics, who 
could replace me. I called up one of my juniors, Bhuvaneswari, who 
was then a lecturer at VVS College. She told me that she was looking 
for a change. I suggested that she apply for the post in MLA. Having 
known her from her school days, I was certain that she would do a 
good job. She studied in MLA High School and PU College. She had 
also taught at MLA as a part-timer. Also, she had worked with me 
during the setting of the pre-university public examination ques- 
tion paper and during the valuation of answer scripts. She joined 
the college on 1* June 2016, the day I began my retired life. 


35. CENTRE-STAGE 

MLA institutions have a long history of celebrating national 
festivals with great reverence. The different heads of institutions 
share the responsibility for the celebrations. The principal of the 
first grade college is generally in charge of the Gandhi Jayanti pro- 
gram. My good friend Madhavi, the principal of MLA First Grade 
College, came to meet me in September 2011. I thought she want- 
ed to discuss the plan for the Gandhi Jayanti program. When she 
said that she wanted my help, I immediately obliged without even 
knowing what she wanted. Then she said, “The management com- 
mittee members have suggested your name. They want you to sing 
for Gandhi Jayanti. How about a short music concert?” 

I was stunned. Typically professionals from outside the col- 
lege are invited for such programs. I was trained as a musician and 
I had taught many songs to my students but I didn’t have the time 
to prepare for a full-fledged performance. Madhavi simply refused 
to take a ‘No.’ Having reluctantly agreed, I began thinking it would 
actually be a good opportunity. I would give it a try. | immediately 
went to my guru, Singaramma madam and told her about it. She 
gave me many ideas for the songs and encouraged me greatly. She 
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was happy that I had got this opportunity to sing in public. 

I organized a tabla player for the concert. Then I requested 
my nephew Suhas, a musical prodigy and multi-intrumentalist, to 
play the cymbals. Our librarian Meera is a music lover and I asked 
her to play the tambura. I sang a variety of songs including patriotic 
songs, light music, devotional songs, classical songs, and bhajans of 
multiple composers for a little more than thirty minutes. Everybody 
enjoyed the music. It was a privilege that my first solo stage perfor- 
mance was organised in my institution. 

In early 2015, Leelamma, the headmistress of the MLA High 
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School came to meet me. It was a pleasant surprise to see her in my 
chambers. As she entered, she said, “You should not refuse.” I won- 
dered what she wanted to offer that I would refuse. She continued, 
“I want to invite you as the chief guest for the Republic Day cele- 
brations!” The high school was typically responsible for organizing 
the Republic Day event. But why would they invite me? 

Thad my own apprehensions. I had never given a general lec- 
ture before. A bigger reason was that I was, at that point, undergo- 
ing radiation treatment for cancer. I wasn’t sure if I could prepare 
for the speech. A bigger concern was that I had to sit through an 
entire program as a Chief Guest; I couldn’t afford to show signs 
of discomfort. Could I sustain one or two hours of such an event? 
But the national flag will be hoisted on Republic Day. I will be taking 
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voluntary retirement this May. This is the only opportunity I will have before I 
retire, to unfurl our national flag. I will manage the discomfort. 

Taccepted the invite. 

I began wondering what I should speak about. Some years 
ago, Triveni was the chief guest for the program and she spoke 
about the Indian constitution, the fundamental duties, and our 
rights as citizens. I didn’t want to say the same thing. Instead, I 
spoke about the rights and duties of students. It was a great honour 
for me to hoist the national flag along with other dignitaries. I made 
the students take an oath that they would first become good human 
beings and good citizens of India. I also sang a couple of patriotic 
songs. 

What better gift I could get before my retirement? 


36. ODDS AND ENDs 

When you are a teacher, you learn so much more than you 
teach. This has been true in my case, without exception. I learnt so 
much about so many things, thanks to my career. 

As a young girl, I wasn’t particularly a voracious reader. I 
read light story books and humorous writing. When I joined MLA, 
my senior in school and the college librarian, Nirmala introduced 
me to some good literature. Over the years, Chandrakala and Gur- 
padamma have suggested so many wonderful Kannada books. 
Thanks to Hari, I started reading a wide variety of books — English 
novels, Kannada classics and several works translated from Tamil, 
Bengali, and Hindi. 

Kaveri Sridhar introduced me to the world of choir singing. 
Thanks to her, | also got the chance to learn a few songs from Kanu 
Ghosh, a wonderful music director. Once when I was in Bombay, 
I visited him in his house. He was teaching a song to a few stu- 
dents along with a full-fledged orchestra. He was delighted to see 
me and introduced me as one of the best students of Kaveri. I felt 
truly blessed. 

I participated in many co-curricular and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities all through my teaching career. | arranged general lectures, 
conducted competitions, took students on excursions, got involved 
in sports day activities, helped students to bring out the college 
magazine, took them on factory visits, prepared music choir groups 
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for college programmes, arranged scholarships to needy students, 
conducted tests and exams, helped students with exhibitions, 
counselled students and parents, and conduct All India Radio 
(AIR) programs pertaining to Statistics. I was a student welfare of- 
ficer for a few years. I judged various inter-collegiate competitions 
conducted by the PU Board, attended several valuation camps, set 
the public exam question paper, worked as the chief examiner, was 
a part of the syllabus committee, conducted workshops based on 
the new syllabus, and was a resource person to address students 
of various colleges regarding how to face exams. | also conducted 
workshops for bank managers in their staff training college. 


My tenure was till February 2016 but I retired nine months 
earlier, in May 2015, slowly recovering after my battle with cancer. 

Saturday. 30% May, 2015. My last day at work. My co-work- 
ers had organized a farewell party. It was the first day of college 
for the academic year 2015-16 but my last day at work. Many of my 
students were surprised that I was quitting. They spoke to me with 
great affection and said that they would miss me. Actually it was I 
who would be missing them all so much. 

After a while, only the staff members remained. It was a sim- 
ple get-together in a classroom in the first floor since I was unable 
to walk up to the prayer hall due to my frail health. I had severe 
restrictions on diet so no snacks were served. Chandrakala, my ju- 
nior, who had been the acting principal for a few months already, 
welcomed the gathering. There were tears in her eyes. The air was 
gloomy but I tried to lighten the mood with my calmness. She felt 
sad that I had to take voluntary retirement. Even at that moment, 
she asked me to reconsider my decision. She said, “Please contin- 
ue to be the principal. Under your guidance, I will take care of ev- 
erything.” It was really kind of her to have said those words but I 
knew it wouldn't be practical. Most of the staff members shared 
their feelings. It seemed to me that everyone except me had tears in 
their eyes. I had decided that I wouldn’t get emotional. After all, I 
had been bestowed with such a fulfilling career. I got everything I 
wanted because of my job. I have lost count of the number of times 
[have thanked my stars for making me a teacher. If not on that day, 
nine months later, I would have to retire. Would that make a big 
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difference? 

The previous day, the members of the managing commit- 
tee invited me to Gandhi Hall and bid me farewell. They praised 
my tenure as the principal but were sad that I had to quit. They 
gave me a nice citation and expressed their happiness at my way of 
working. I felt humbled and thanked them. They gave me a pair of 
silver lamps as a parting gift. I gave them each a copy of ‘The Easy 
Bhagavad-Gita,’ a simple English translation of the Gita written by 
Ambi and Hari. I gave a copy to each of my colleagues as well. My 
colleagues gifted me with several dictionaries in different languag- 
es, art books, and my favourite comic books — Asterix and Tintin. 

I was asked to sing a song since they would all miss my sing- 
ing. I didn’t have the energy even to sing a song. I just sang a few 
lines. 

After handing over the keys and important documents to 
Chandrakala, I wished her all the best in her new role as the prin- 
cipal. Though I told my colleagues that I was actually quite glad to 
quit, they gave me a tearful farewell. They walked down with me 
to the car. They were looking around to see who had come to take 
me home. 

Ravi and Hari were out of town and Ram was managing the 
house. I had told him that I would take care of myself. 

They asked, “Who has come to drive you home?” 

T replied, “Three people.” 

They were puzzled as they didn’t see anyone. I opened the 
rear door of my car and kept all their gifts on the backseat. Then 
I sat down on the driver’s seat and said, “Thanks a lot. The three 
people are...” 

They were waiting for my answer. 

“I, me, and myself.” 

The tears stopped and peals of laughter filled the street. 
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TOP : STAFF PHOTO, 1995 
MIDDLE: STATISTICS TEXTBOOKS, 1995-2013 
BOTTOM: Four PRINCIPALS OF MLA 
(Hema, LATHA, TRIVENI, CHANDRAKALA) 
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top: STAFF Drama, c. 1980, MLA 
MIDDLE: WITH RAMESH Buar, 2013 
BOTTOM: WITH MALATHI Hotta, 2014 
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top: WITH Kavita KRISHNAMURTI SUBRAMANIAM, 2013 
MIDDLE: WITH SHASHIDHAR Kote, ESHWAR MuRTHY, 
MasTER HiRANNAYA, AND HAMSALEKHA, 2014 
BOTTOM: FELICITATION FROM PRINCIPAL’s ASSOCIATION, 2015 
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FAMILY 


37. JOINT FAMILY 

All my life, I have been a part of a joint family. As a child, I 
stayed in Mysore with my parents, Prasad, and my paternal grand- 
parents, whom we would called Mysore thatha and Mysore paati. In 
1962, I moved to Bangalore to stay with my maternal grandparents, 
Nanaji and Didima. Vasu mama also lived with them. It was a huge 
bungalow called ‘Viraja, just behind the Malleswaram 18" Cross 
Bus Terminus. It had a vast open area with a wide variety of plants 
and trees. I used to roam about freely in the house, water the plants, 
pluck Champaka and Jasmine flowers for Nanaji’s daily prayers, 
and also do some odd jobs to help Didima. She would comb my hair 
neatly, make two plaits and decorate my hair with champak flow- 
ers. Most of my time was spent in fun and running about. 

The only problem I had was eating food. I would take hours 
to eat my food. It wasn’t that the food was not delicious — Didima 
was an excellent cook. But I don’t know why I had this problem. 
My grandparents would cajole me but often to no avail. They would 
then use the brahmastra. They would call Vasu mama. He would scold 
me and immediately I would start eating. Vasu mama would never 
scold me for anything else — by nature he is such a soft-spoken per- 
son. But when it came to food, he was forced to raise his voice. Years 
later, my elder son would also have a similar problem. Hari spent 
his early years with my parents in Malleswaram. He would make a 
huge fuss to eat. Again, it was Vasu mama to the rescue! 

Vasu mama used to be busy with his work during the day and 
with his studies during the evening. He returned home tired with 
lots of homework, particularly drawings. But he would work till 
late, tirelessly, and get up early the next morning to leave for work. 
During the weekends, he worked on beautiful engineering models 
as part of his studies. I would marvel at his precision and neatness. 
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Living in Viraja was like living in a dream. I was showered 
with affection and started feeling like a little princess. During Dasara 
vacation, I went to Mysore. Appa would get free passes to enter the 
palace because the then prince, Yuvaraja Srikantadatta Narasim- 
haraja Wodeyar was his student. On Vijayadashami, we went near 
the royal elephant that had a beautiful howdah. The king (Sir Jay- 
achamarajendra Wodeyar) and the prince left their gem-studded 
footwear on a silver plate, climbed on the elephant, and sat on the 
howdah. I had seen gem-studded jewellery but hadn’t even imag- 
ined that there could be such footwear. Sometime in the late sixties, 
when the prince completed his SSLC, the king presented Appa with 
a navaratna gold ring. It was such a thrilling moment for all of us. 


Viraja would have a constant stream of visitors so the house 
always seemed full. In 1965, Amma and Prasad joined me at Viraja. 
By that time, both Mysore thatha and Mysore paati were no more 
and Appa had been transferred to Ramnagaram. Appa didn’t want 
Prasad’s studies to get affected, so he admitted him in Government 
Boys School, which was a stone’s throw away from Viraja. | was hap- 
py that I could spent time with Prasad and naturally Amma was glad 
to be with her parents. 

Even from a young age, I found Prasad to be extremely in- 
telligent with a power to grasp things quickly. He was a gifted art- 
ist and my earliest memory of him is seeing him draw on the walls 
of our house. He drew various animals and also pictures from the 
stories in our Itihasa-Purana literature. He drew cartoons, portraits, 
and caricatures. He was also quick-witted and always amused me 
with something or the other. I admired him greatly. 

Prasad had a great fascination for collecting pens, which per- 
haps continues to this day. He collected exquisite pens and often 
exhibited them in front of me. He was extremely possessive of his 
pens. Whenever I identified a new pen in his collection, I would 
ask, “Hey! When did you buy this? Where did you get it?” He would 
reply, “You have seen it without my permission. Pay me 50 paise!” 
Out of curiosity, if I picked up a pen, he’d immediately say, “Hey! 
You have touched it. Now pay me a rupee.” I never dared write with 
any of his pens; who knows, he might demand ten rupees! He might 
even claim that I spoiled the nib and extort more money out of me! 
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Prasad and I loved watching movies. Prasad would take me 
out sometimes to watch a movie. But it was Vasu mama who often 
took us out to see classic English movies. Thanks to him, we saw 
many James Bond movies, war movies, Spaghetti Westerns, and 
also movies about science and nature. We frequented Rex, Plaza, 
BRV, Imperial, and Lido cinemas. 


In 1967-68, Rangarajan shithya' got a transfer to Kabul; my 
cousins Mala and Anu came to live with us in Viraja. They were 
enrolled in Kendriya Vidyalaya behind the house. The grandchildren 
population increased slowly. Once in a while, my other cousins 
dropped in —- Mukund and Madhav, Bharath and Deepta, as well as 
Sweety, Bubbly, and Chikki. We'd have boisterous fun, teasing one 
another and running about aimlessly. Didima loved our company. 

Didima would make all of us — young and old — sit in a 
semi-circle and would place a small amount of Sambar rice or Curd 
rice in our palm. We sat together either in the dining room on the 
ground floor or in the open terrace on the first floor. We chatted as 
we ate our food. One by one, each of us would get a small amount 
in our palm, which we would eat. We never realized how much we 
ate; certainly more than our normal quota. This was a great method. 
It avoided serving food, washing the plates, cleaning the floor, and 
so on. Also, we learnt to eat whatever was given to us, never fuss- 
ing about some vegetable or some kind of preparation. If the group 
comprised only children, Didima would tell us some stories. 


In 1968, Prasad had to appear for his tenth standard public 
exam. He had prepared well, as usual. He suddenly caught high fe- 
ver and had an attack of mumps. A few days before the exams, he 
had lost all energy. He could barely move. We were worried. The 
doctor came and the treatment started. He wouldn’t allow Prasad 
to write the exams. This was a contagious disease and more impor- 
tantly, it would be nearly impossible for him to sit down for three 
hours and write an exam. Prasad was just 13 then. But Amma was 
determined that he shouldn’t miss the exam, after having prepared 
so well. Since this was a public exam, he would have to wait anoth- 
er six months before he got another chance to write the exams. He 
would also lose a year. 


1S Rangarajan, Ammc’s sister Shantha shitthi’s husband 
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Amma went to Prasad’s school and had a chat with the head- 
master. A table and chair was arranged for Prasad in the corridor 
in the ground floor. Amma would read out the lessons to Prasad, 
who would just lie down on the bed and listen to it with closed 
eyes. Amma read out all the textbooks day after day and in between 
these reading sessions, she would feed him and also ensure he got 
some rest. Even now I wonder how they managed to run through 
the math and science textbooks. In the morning, Prasad would be 
taken by car to school - hardly a two-minute drive — and brought 
back after the exams. 

Amma's tireless efforts and boldness coupled with Prasad’s 
intelligence and willpower ensured that he did his exams well. Few 
months later, his results came by post. He had obtained a first class 
in all the four parts. In his batch, apparently he was the only one 
who got a first class in all parts. He was fondly remembered by his 
teachers as APFC Prasad - “All Parts First Class” Prasad. 


Amma was usually busy with household chores, shopping for 
day-to-day needs, managing finances, and also helping Prasad and 
me with studies. In spite of her hectic schedule, Amma did things 
perfectly — be it washing clothes, drying them, cleaning the vessels, 
or cooking (especially when Didima was out of town). While shop- 
ping, she put extra efforts to select the best quality of vegetables, 
fruits, and provisions. She never ate her food on time so she'd al- 
ways be short on energy and therefore took more time to finish her 
work. She might have been slow but she was thorough. 

I wasn’t allowed to help her with any household chores as it 
would come in the way of my studies. It was only during vacations 
that I had the chance to help her out a little. She never got bored 
of work; I’ve hardly seen her sitting around and wasting her time. 
Exam time was particularly frantic since she spent more time with 
me, helping me with studies, especially languages and math. I had a 
hard time memorizing poems and Amma taught me some mnemon- 
ic techniques that helped. In math, she had a great fascination for 
geometry and would love to teach me the subject. One particular 
instance is fresh in my memory. She had said, “Let XYZ be a trian- 
gle.” I insisted, “No, no, only ABC can be a triangle! That is what 
my teacher said.” It took her a while to convince me that any three 
letters could be used. 
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When Mala and Anu were at Kendriya Vidyalaya, Amma was 
their local guardian. She regularly attended the parents-teachers 
meeting and kept track of their progress. The school encouraged 
the parents and guardians to participate in cultural events during 
the Annual Day celebrations. Amma acted in an adaptation of The 
Merchant of Venice and also sang in a group singing program. 

Amma has an amazing presence of mind. Even at the age of 
eighty-five, her mind is really sharp and full of innovative ideas. 
Once Amma was heading out of town along with Shantha shitthi. 
Didima and I went to the train station to see them off. Just before 
the train started moving, Amma stood at the door waving at us and 
we were wishing her a happy journey. The train started moving 
and Amma turned to go inside. At that point, one of her slippers 
fell down in the gap between the train and the platform. The train 
was picking up momentum. Amma removed the other slipper and 
threw it on the platform. She told me to throw Didima’s slippers on 
the train. I jogged along the train and threw them inside. After the 
train left the station, | took the help of a young boy and recovered 
the slipper that had fallen on the track. Then Didima wore Amma's 
slippers back home. Both of them wore same size slippers. Amma 
had planned all this in a fraction of a second, leaving me amazed. 


Nanaji was a brilliant man and a Chartered Accountant of 
those days. After retiring from government service, he worked as 
an advisor to Mahindra and Mahindra for almost fourteen years. His 
younger brother, A R Gopal Aiyengar, whom we knew as Gopu 
shithya, was a brilliant scientist and worked at BARC. In 1967, he 
got the Padmashri from the government of India. It was announced 
in the newspaper and I vividly remember Nanaji reading out the 
news for all of us. 


In 1969 Appa got a transfer to Bangalore. He was made the 
headmaster of Fort High School. Incidentally, the cricketer G R 
Viswanath was Appa’s student. Even though he wasn’t interested 
in cricket he listened to cricket commentary on the radio whenever 
Viswanath played. 

In 1972, Sundari shitthi and shithya came to Viraja after the 
latter’s retirement. Meanwhile, Didima brought her parents Anna 
thatha and Chechi paati to live with us as they were too old to live 
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on their own. Lalitha shitthi also came with them. Raju mama and 
Kuppu shitthi were working in Jabalpur. 

Raji shitthi was married to P S Rajagopalan and settled in 
Madras. They had two daughters — Radha and Rama. Rajagopalan 
shithya was well-known for his wisecracks and kadi jokes. In fact, 
we created a new genre of jokes called RUB (Rajagopalan Uncle 
Brand) jokes. If someone cracked a particularly lame joke or made 
an intolerable pun, we would immediately label it as a RUB joke. 

Meanwhile, Nanaji’s younger brother Govindu  shithya’s 
daughter Jayashree’s family was in the process of shifting houses 
and the four of them came to live in Viraja for a while. At one point 
of time, there were seventeen people from four generations living 
under one roof, apart from the floating population. 

Bangalore in the sixties and seventies was heaven on earth. 
We would go to the terrace at night and look at the stars. We saw 
hundreds of them. I remember in 1965, I saw the Comet Ikeya-Seki 
from the rooftop of Viraja with all my family members. It was like a 
huge broomstick floating past the sky. The sighting of a comet was 
considered a bad omen in our tradition and within months of sight- 
ing the comet, our beloved Prime Minister Sri. Lal Bahadur Shastriji 
passed away. 

In 1973, Mala and Anu left for Delhi to join their parents and 
siblings since Rangarajan shithya had got a transfer back to India. 
During 1973-75, there were three weddings in the family. Lalitha 
shitthi married Gundanna. They are blessed with a daughter, Divya. 
Raju mama married Prabha mami (who passed away years later in a 
fire accident) and they were blessed with a son, Sriram. Vasu mama 
married Mythily mami and they have two children (and three lovely 
grandchildren now — Varun, Trisha, and Rishi). In 1978, Vasu mama 
and family left for Nigeria. 

In 1979, by the time Prasad had left for the US and I had 
started working, Madhav came from Bombay to join high school 
in Bangalore. We had a lovely time with him in Viraja. But soon, 
Prasad got admitted into a master’s program in the US and he left. 
Gradually the numbers at Viraja waned. When I got married in 1980 
and left, there were only six people in Viraja: Anna thatha, Didima, 
Sundari shitthi, Appa, Amma, and Madhav. By that time, Nanaji, Kup- 
panna shithya, and Chechi paati had passed away. 


2 Lalitha, Ananthakrishna, and Anathalakshmi - siblings of Didima 
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I'm not sure about the reason but I have been closer to the 
relatives on Ammc’s side than on Appc’s side. Of course, I do meet my 
cousins on my father’s side every once in a while and revel in their 
company, but it is not as often as with my maternal cousins. 

When I was a student at MES, I would frequent Appa’s 
younger brother Sampathu shithya’s place. Jaya shitthi insisted many 
times that I have my lunch there. During vacations, I'd spend time 
with Mala, Babu, and Prabha. 

Appa’s elder sister Thangamma athai lived in Jayanagar. At- 
thimber (K S Krishna Tatachar) was a Sanskrit lecturer in National 
College and a Srivaishnava scholar. They had eight children — Pushpa, 
Mani, Kanna, Chotu, Raman, Geethi, Shanthi, and Ambi. I loved 
spending time with them, particularly because they all had a fine 
sense of humour. In recent years, Hari has been collaborating with 
Ambi on several translation projects. They keep in touch regularly; 
much more than I keep in touch with any of my cousins. 

Appa retired in 1977 at the age of 55. He had planned his re- 
tired life well. The day after his retirement, he enrolled for Veda 
recitation classes under Vidvan Yajna Narayana Shastri. Appa had 
always been committed to whatever he took up and soon became 
the favourite pupil of his guru. He also cultivated a group of friends 
from among his classmates. For most of the major rituals after that, 
he organized the veda parayanam; for instance — in 1980, for my wed- 
ding; in 1982, for his shashtyabdapurti; in 1983 for my simantam; in 
1984, for Kaveri paati’s kanakabhishekam and Hari’s annaprashana; in 
1987, for Ravi’s father’s bhimarathashanti and Ram’s annaprashana; in 
1992, for his i birthday and Arun’s seis 





AppA AND HIS VEDA GOSHTI, C. 1980 
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PICTURES FROM AppPA’s 
SHASHTYABDIPURTI, 1982 
top: AMMA AND ApPA 
MIDDLE: AMMA, APPA 
AND SAMPATHU SHITHYA 
WITH Mysore FRIENDS 
BOTTOM: JAGANNATHAN 
SHITHYA, RAVI, HEMA 
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Being a part of a joint family all through, I have seen differ- 
ent kinds of people with varied characteristics. I learnt to adjust, 
accommodate, and accept people as they are. I learnt to take situa- 
tions as they come. 


38. MARRIAGE 

1980 was an important year of my life. I got married to Ravi. 

My father was a second cousin of Ravi’s mother. Appa knew 
Ravi’s maternal grandparents well and Amma was a great admirer 
of Ravi’s maternal grandmother, whom she knew from her Mysore 
days. Ravi’s parents were also happy because they knew the family. 
There was already a rapport between the two families. 

But Ravi and I had hardly met. 

In 1972, I went with my family to Belakavadi (Mandya dis- 
trict) for my second cousin Raju’s wedding with Mythreyi, who 
happens to be Ravi’s first cousin. That is one occasion | might have 
met him, but I don’t recollect it. Ravi remembers seeing Prasad and 
me in Prof. Narayana Iyengar’s house (Om Shanti). He too came there 
to learn math; Prof. Narayana lyengar was after all his mama thatha, 
grandmother’s brother. 

Sometime in 1978, I was introduced to him as Prasad’s sister 
at a cousin’s wedding. In fact, at one point we were both in Central 
College at the same time — I was in the final year of my M.Sc. and 
he was pursuing his MBA. Of course, there was no chance to meet 
because he studied in the evening college. 

We both worked in Bangalore. We both were from joint 
families and had a similar background. In spite of all the similari- 
ties, both Ravi and I wanted to interact a little before we got mar- 
ried. Ravi must have guessed my attachment to my job and he im~ 
mediately said that I could work as long as I wished. After all, two 
of his sisters were already working while the third was in college. 

I was hesitant to talk with strangers but Ravi made me feel 
really comfortable with his no-nonsense, straightforward approach. 
He spoke with a great deal of clarity. He was independent, bold, 
and self-made. My inner voice told me that he was trustworthy and 
that I should accept him. But I wasn’t sure if he would accept me. 
To my surprise, he had accepted me even before our interactions. 
There was no room for fuss. We got engaged on 24" January 1980. 
The wedding was fixed in May, during my summer vacation. 
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When I turned 23 in February, Ravi invited me to their 
house for dinner. My birthday was celebrated in Srinivasa Nilayam 
and I got the wonderful opportunity to meet the members of my 
future family. 

The date of the wedding was 2™ May. A Friday. Appa and 
Amma started looking out for a marriage hall near home. Everything 
was already booked. They searched all over Bangalore and the only 
hall they found was ‘Chandrasagara Kalyana Mantapa’ near Ashoka 
Pillar in Jayanagar. It was a huge place. Not only was it expensive 
but also far from home. But they had no choice. 

It was an early muhurtam. We took all the necessary items 
and reached the wedding hall the previous evening for the nish- 
chitartham. We all got ready early the next morning. The purohita 
had started off the formalities and it was time for the Kashi yatra. 
Suddenly we realized that the umbrella was missing. Prasad had 
brought an umbrella from the US specifically for this. We had left 
it at home. 


How do you start the Kashi yatra without the umbrella? We 
couldn’t buy one since the shops were not open so early. Prasad de- 
cided to go home in Vasu mama’s Bullet to get it. We all had to wait. 
Amma was worried, as usual, what if he rode the bike too fast? What 
will all the relatives think about us? Before long Prasad returned 
with the umbrella and the formalities continued. I’m amused when 
I think of this incident because in today’s Bangalore a trip from 





THE WEDDING (LEFT) AND THE RECEPTION (RIGHT), 1980 
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Jayanagar to Malleswaram and back takes a couple of hours. 

The wedding went off splendidly. There were several rela- 
tives in attendance, with quite a few being common to both fami- 
lies. A good number of relatives had travelled from other cities to be 
there at the wedding. There were a couple of official photographers 
who had been arranged but Prasad being a photography buff took 
a lot of pictures as did some of my other cousins. There was a wed- 
ding reception in the evening with my colleagues and classmates 
as well as Ravi’s colleagues and friends in attendance. Out of the 
blue, it began pouring that 
evening. Rains in the middle 
of summer were unexpected. 
And it poured so heavily that 
evening, one would imagine 
there was a hole in the sky. A 
few people who had come to 
the premises couldn’t get off 
their cars and autorickshaws 
and had to return. Perhaps 
the gods were happy for us 
and were showering their 
blessings. 

Soon after our wedding, we went to Coonoor where Ravi's 
uncle had a lovely farmhouse. I got a chance to meet his cousins and 
several of his nieces and nephews. I had a great time roaming about 
in their tea estate and rose gardens. It was a sort of honeymoon for 
us although that concept didn’t really exist in those days. 





Ravi, Hema, Dipima, 
Prasap, AMMA, Appa; 1980 


After my wedding, I moved to Ravi’s house in Halasuru (or 
Ulsoor). It was somewhat of a change for me. All around me, peo- 
ple would read Tamil newspapers and magazines. All the conver- 
sations at home and with shopkeepers nearby would be in Tamil. 
Ravi would drink tea and wear colourful lungis. We had two ten- 
ants and both were Malayalis. I felt like [had moved to a small town 
in the border of Kerala and Tamil Nadu! 

During his high school days (1964-67), Ravi was a movie buff 
and a die-hard fan of Sivaji Ganesan. Soon after he left school, he 
realized that he had to focus on studies and take on the responsi- 
bilities of the family. He stopped watching movies the moment he 
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entered college. In my case, most of the movies I watched were after 
I finished high school and went to college. I loved watching movies, 
especially ones with social themes or with a focus on nature. When 
Ravi came to know my interest, he took me for a movie on the 2™ 
of every month, since we got married on the 2"¢ of May. He took me 
for eleven movies in the first year of our marriage. After that, my 
enthusiasm waned and then I ended up watching a movie or two 
ina year. 


After my wedding in 1980, both Ravi and I took time to settle 
down. We were both busy with our work. Ravi was an Executive 
Engineer at the Indian Telephone Industries but was also involved in 
a part-time business. I had my college work and my music classes 
twice a week. Around that time Ravi also pursued a Post-graduate 
Diploma in Software Engineering at IISc. Amidst all his work, he not 
only found time to prepare for the exams but also ended up at the 
top of his class. 


What surprises me is that even after thirty-six years of our 
marriage, he hasn’t changed much. His mind is always clear and he 
thinks independently. His boldness and his straightforwardness 
remain the same. He has always been responsible towards his fami- 
ly, the organizations where he worked, and the society at large. He 
is a great example for work-life balance. 

One of the biggest lessons I have learnt from Ravi is never to 
panic but evaluate the situation with a calm mind. Within a year 
or two after I got married to Ravi, I got a sample of how he calmly 
manages crisis situations. 

Madhav had been driving his two-wheeler, and near the 
Windsor Manor bridge, a local bus accidentally hit him and the driv- 
er sped away. Madhav fell down and his head hit a stone. Before 
he lost consciousness, he managed to tell someone around him the 
home phone number. Didima got a call from a stranger who in- 
formed her about the accident. The caller said that the police have 
admitted Madhav to NIMHANS. Didima was shocked. She felt 
miserable and helpless. There was nobody around. Vasu mama was 
in Nigeria. Jagannathan shithya was in Thailand. Nalini shitthi was in 
the US. She called Ravi and explained to him the situation. He told 
her not to worry and said that he would take care. 
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Ravi first took all the money he had and set out. Our tenant’s 
wife worked as a nurse in NIMHANS. He told her that he would 
be bringing a patient and requested her to take care of the logistics. 
He rushed to NIMHANS and found out where Madhav was being 
treated. He immediately had Madhav shifted to St. Philomena’s and 
spoke to the renowned neurologist, Dr. Varma. 

The doctor checked Madhav and told Ravi that he had 
brought the patient in good time. The treatment started. Madhav 
would be under observation for 48 hours. Those two days were 
perhaps the worst days in Didima’s life. Being such a responsible 
person, she felt miserable that something like this should happen 
to Madhav, who had been entrusted to her care. 

After two days, Madhav woke up. He had dark circles around 
his eyes. That was the least of the concern, the doctor assured us. 
Madhav was lucky. Soon he was discharged and returned home, 
much to our relief. 

It was amazing to watch Ravi handle the whole situation 
with so much clarity and calmness. 


39. DouBLE DECKER SHOCK 

Those days, Bangalore had ‘Double Decker’ buses. I always 
hada fascination for these buses and loved to travel in them. I would 
always go to the upper deck and try to get the front row seat. These 
double decker buses would typically cover short distances. There 
was one from Shivajinagar to Halasuru. While returning from Col- 
lege, I would always try to get into a double decker bus. 

One day, returning from College, I took a bus from 
Malleswaram to Shivajinagar, and then boarded a double decker 
bus at Shivajinagar to get to Halasuru. I climbed the stairs and as 
usual took my place on the front row seat. Within a few minutes, 
someone came and sat very close to me. Without even turning my 
head towards this character, I wondered why he should sit next to 
me when there were so many vacant seats. Then I turned my head 
to see who this was and to my surprise it was Ravi. I shouted at 
him in mock anger for the shock he gave me. Ravi started laughing 
and then looked at the back seat. It was our friend Subbu. It was 
Subbu’s idea to tease me since the two of them noticed me getting 
into the bus when they had come to Shivajinagar on some work. 
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40. HALASURU FAMILY 

Ravi’s family lived in their ancestral house, Srinivasa Nilayam 
at 136, Old Madras Road, Ulsoor. The eldest member of the family 
was 92-year-old Kaveri paati, an affectionate and charming lady. My 
parents-in-law, Indirammal and Venkatesan, were just like my par- 
ents. Ravi’s younger brother Raghu was working at IIT Madras in 
those days. Ravi’s younger sister Viji had completed her MPhil. in 
Economics from Jawaharlal Nehru University and was working in IIM 
Bangalore. She got married in January 1980 to B N Kannan and went 
to live with her husband. Ravi’s elder sister Vasanthalakshmi and 
her twin children Kannu and Revathi lived in Halasuru since her 
husband K T N lyengar was posted in Trichy. Ravi’s youngest sis- 
ter Ramaa who was pursuing her bachelor’s degree in Home Science 
College also lived with us. All of them were voracious readers and 
extremely intelligent. 

I missed out having an elder sister. I was the oldest grand- 
daughter of Nanaji and Didima. When I went to Srinivasa Nilayam, I 
found a readymade akka, Ravi’s elder sister. Ramaa was still a col- 
lege girl and I spent a lot of time with her — singing, shopping, knit- 
ting, and doing household chores. She had thick, long hair and my 
favourite pastime was to comb her hair. We exchanged our saris, 
shared jokes, and had a great deal of fun. 

Everyday, Indiramma would wake up early in the morning, 
say her prayers, and cook food for all of us. She would pack my 
lunch-box every day. Once I happened to forget my lunchbox at 
home. After the first hour of class, someone came to the staff room 
and told me that my father-in-law has come to meet me. I was really 
surprised. I went to meet him and what should I find in his hand 
but my lunchbox! I was really embarrased. I profusely thanked him 
and offered him some coffee. He said he would go to Om Shanti and 
have his coffee instead. I felt so fortunate to have such caring in- 
laws! 

Kannu and Revathi were about eight and studied in primary 
class. Even at that age, they were well-organized, well-behaved and 
mature. They got ready by themselves and went to school. When 
they got back, they did their homework without anyone having to 
remind them. They kept their things neat and tidy. Akka was em- 
ployed with Vysya Bank; she perhaps had the record for being the 
youngest employee the bank ever appointed. 
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Kannu would draw beautifully on the cement walls in the 
passage and in the dining room. I would often be reminded of 
Prasad when I saw young Kannu drawing. It is little surprise that 
he became a mechanical engineer with a master’s degree in design. 
He is married to Manushi Tewari, a lecturer and textile designer 
from Calcutta. 

Revathi is a born teacher. Her favourite game after school 
was to play the role of a teacher and she would repeat all that she 
learnt. She hardly studied — her preferred method was to teach and 
learn. And she never forgot to take attendance. She too pursued her 
interests and became a lecturer in Psychology. After completing 
two master’s degrees — one in Psychology and another in Sanskrit, 
she recently completed her Ph.D. She built on both her interest ar- 
eas to study the traditional concept of purushartha in the light of 
modern psychology. She is married to Srinivas, an engineer with 
BESCOM and has a charming daughter Mahathi, who’s now pursu- 
ing her pre-university course. 


In February 1982, Viji and Kannan were blessed with a baby 
girl. Kannu and Revathi had a younger sister now. Archana is now 
a young woman and a chartered accountant. 

In 1983, Ramaa got married to K N Gopal, a first cousin of 
K T N lyengar. Gopi was an officer in Dena Bank. Ravi had planned 
for the wedding and organized everything meticulously, as usual. 
I was amazed to see how he had single-handedly taken care of so 
many things. All of us merely executed what he had planned. The 
wedding went off well and Ramaa moved to Rajajinagar. 

A couple of months before Ramaa’s wedding, Mala got mar- 
ried to Ravi Govindarajan in Madras. We attended the wedding 
and had great fun. Since both Mala and I were married to Ravi-s, we 
needed some way to distinguish the two. Mala’s husband, G. Ravi, 
was converted into ‘Gravy.’ If we wanted to be respectful, we made 
that into Ravi G., or rather, ‘Ravi-ji.’ 

At that time Rangarajan shithya lived in Bangkok. Anu was 
planning to go to the US to do a Ph.D. and wanted to spend some 
time with her father before she left. She invited me and Ravi to join 
her in Bangkok. Immediately Ravi agreed to make a trip in May. 

Ramaa’s wedding was fixed for May 1“ and we'd be busy 
with all the arrangements. How could we plan a trip at that time? 
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But Ravi had worked out everything. Even as the wedding prepara- 
tions were going on, we prepared for our maiden trip abroad. 

On May 6%, just before we left for Colombo en route to Bang- 
kok, it was confirmed that I was pregnant. In Colombo, we visited 
many Buddhist temples, gardens, and beaches. When we went to 
Bangkok, Rangarajan shithya took us around in his car. The city was 
neat and clean but stank of sea food. The entire city had a pungent 
smell. I walked around with a thick towel covering my nose, uncon- 
cerned about what others would think about me. 

Then we went to Singapore with Anu and Deepta. We vis- 
ited the Sentosa Island, the planetarium, the museum, the harbour, 
and shopped a great deal. 

Anu left for the US and we returned to Bangalore. After the 
Dasara vacation, I moved to Malleswaram. The child was to be born 
on Christmas Day in 1983. 


Prasad’s wedding was fixed 
with Malathi on 9 December 1983 
in Madras. It happened all of a sud- 
den. I didn’t want to miss his wed- 
ding at any cost. Even though I was 
in the last stage of my pregnancy, | 
travelled to Madras for the wedding. 
Imet a lot of relatives and had a great 
time. I continued working till the 
end of the month. 

When I went to meet the doc- 
tor on New Year’s Day, 1984, she said 
there’s still time. It was good for me 
since I got some rest. The child was born in the wee hours of 6 
January. We decided to name him Hari: HemA and Ravl. 

Ravi decided to perform a kanakabhishekam for his grand- 
mother — it was a tradition when a son’s son had a son. Kaveriam- 
mal was a level-headed, down-to-earth, and extremely courageous 
lady. She emanated warmth and affection but was never sentimen- 
tal. Born in a conservative family in the 19" century, it was amazing 
to see her boldness and liberality. I felt really blessed that Kaveri 
paati was alive when Hari was born. She passed away in August 
1984 at the ripe old age of ninety-six. 
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Wit MALaTHI AND AMMA, 
1983, MADRAS 


Hari was a cute baby 
and was really friendly. He 
never cried or troubled us. 
He was happy to play with 
his toys. He hated being 
carried or pampered. He Bee 
would ask to be left on the 
ground and spoken to like a Hari As A Basy, 1984 
grown up. Sometimes I'd leave him in Amma's place on my way to 
work and pick him up in the evening. Didima would bathe him, 
Amma would take care of his food, and Appa would entertain him. 
They all loved his company. 












FIVE GENERATIONS — 
DipimaA, ANNA THATHA, 
HeMA (WITH Hart), AMMA; 
1984, BANGALORE 


St AMMA AND APPA 
WITH Hart, 1985 


In 1985, Ramaa was expecting a child and she came to live 
with us in Srinivasa Nilayam. She was extremely fond of Hari and 
took care of him while I was away at work. Hari has always been a 
home-bird. He loved to play inside the house with his toys. We had 
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two wooden pillars in the drawing hall. I would take an old nine 
yard sari of Amma’s and tie one end of it around Hari’s waist and the 
other end to the pillar. All his toys would be around the pillar. He 
would even ride his tricycle around in this tied-up state. But this 
was the only way to ensure that he wouldn’t create a ruckus. 

Ramaa’s son Naresh was born in October 1985. He was a 
child prodigy with great talent in multiple disciplines. He is now 
on the verge of completing his PhD in cognitive linguistics. He is 
also a gifted musician and musicologist. 


When I became pregnant a second time, Hari was a little 
over two and had become extremely mischievous. But it was fun 
watching him grow. When he was two and a half, I put him in 
Kreedangan, a play-home near my parents’ place. Things were a bit 
tiresome for me since Ravi would frequently travel those days. I'd 
become tired really quickly. But when I played with Hari, ’'d forget 
all that. After Dasara vacations in 1986, I moved to Malleswaram. I 
continued going to college since Appa and Amma would take care 
of Hari. Appa would take him to the play-home in the morning and 
then go back in the afternoon to get him. Appa enjoyed Hari’s school 
activities and he was thrilled to know that Hari was the favourite 
student of Rekha miss, the teacher at Kreedangan. 

When I went to meet the doctor during the last week of No- 
vember, she told me that the child will be born on the 5 of Decem- 
ber. On the 1* of December, as I was walking back from college, I 
met an old lady who I would see quite often while walking from 
home to college. She inquired about my health and told me that I 
would deliver my child soon. She even offered to accompany me 
home that day. The same night, I was admitted to the nursing home 
and the child was born the next morning, a few days before his due 
date. We named him Ram: RAvi and heMa. 

Since my first one was a boy, naturally I was expecting a girl. 
Initially I was disappointed but soon realized how immature I was 
being. Everyone at home was happy, particularly Hari because he 
preferred a baby brother to a baby sister. 

Nalini shitthi came all the way from Bombay to help Amma, 
both when Hari was born and when Ram was born. That was a 
great help for all of us. 
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Ram was chubby and 
adorable. He loved toy cars. He 
was fascinated with vehicles and 
moving objects. He didn’t speak 
much and was silently mischie- 
vous. Appa would call him the 
‘silent bomb, Unlike Hari, Ram 
would always want me to carry 
him. He was really attached to 
me in his early years and it took 
a while before he warmed up to 
the other family members. 

We spoke Tamil at home 
all the time and when Ram was in kindergarten, he found it diffi- 
cult to learn the English alphabets. Observing his keen interest in 
vehicles, Ravi suggested that I make an altogether different alpha- 
bet book with different vehicles starting from A to Z. I made a little 
picture book with a vehicle for an alphabet. So it was A for Air- 
plane, B for Bus, C for Car, D for Double Decker, and so on. I looked 
through encyclopaedias and reference books to find a vehicle for 
every letter. I had great fun in preparing the book. When I sat with 
Ram to teach him the letters, he lapped it up in a trice. Within a day 
he had learnt all the alphabets. 

Ram had a gift for remembering numbers. In his early years, 
he wasn’t really fond of school so he waited eagerly for the holidays. 
When he came across the calendar for the first time, he began to 
observe that the days that were marked with red were holidays. So 
he began memorizing all the red-letter days in the calendar in his 
eagerness for getting a day off. In this manner he learnt up the entire 
calendar. If we told him the date — any date in the year — he would 
immediately tell us what day it was. Then he learnt up the calendar 
for the previous year and next year. He knew pretty much the entire 
calendar of the 20" century. He would amuse his friends with this 
trick all the time. I had read about kids having such skills early on 
but then it would fade away gradually. However, Ram retains his 
gift for the calendar recollection. Even today, he can correctly tell 
the day if you give him a date. 





HEMA WITH Ram, 1987 
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In March 1987, just a day before our beloved Didima passed 
away in Bangalore, Prasad and Malathi were blessed with a baby 
girl, Anita. She is the only grand-daughter to my parents and nat- 
urally much-loved by all. In July 1990, my nephew Arun was born. 
In 1992, Prasad and Malathi brought the kids with them so that 
Appa and Amma could spend time with them. Hari and Ram enjoyed 
meeting their cousins from across the seas. 

Anita is now on the verge of completing her MBA and plans 
to get married later this year. Arun studied his B.S. and M.S. in 
Stanford University and subsquently worked at Google. He recently 
started his own company. Though my children don’t meet Anita 
and Arun often, they share a wonderful bond. 





ARuN, Prasap, ANITA; c. 1991, Los Gatos 


After play school, I put Hari in Himamshu Jyothi Kala Peetha, 
which was a little further down the road. He studied there for two 
years - LKG and UKG. Hari had a gala time because Appa would 
do all his homework for him, while he would be away playing with 
Vidya and Cheeku, who lived next door. 

In 1989, we put Hari in an experimental school called Ak- 
shara for his first standard. The class had only three students. The 
lady who ran the place was really keen for Hari to continue but 
after first standard, the other two kids dropped out. So we had to 
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find another school for Hari. Thanks to one of our family friends, 
we heard about Sishu Griha in New Thippasandra, not too far away 
from home. The principal was Smt. Sunanda Naganand, who took 
great care of all the students with her committed set of teachers. 

Ram also went to Kreedangan for a while and then was shifted 
to Akshara. When we found Sishu Griha, we decided that Ram also 
will go there. All the teachers were very affectionate towards Ram 
all through. Hari completed his tenth standard in 1999 and Ram 
in 2002, both having spent a great time with learning as well as 
extra-curricular activities. 

Hari studied Science in his pre-university course while Ram 
studied commerce. Hari went on to pursue a bachelor’s in mechan- 
ical engineering while Ram did a bachelor’s in commerce and an 
internship stint at a Chartered Accountant’s office. Hari is now a 
writer and a violinist. Ram is an independent auditor who is also 
preparing for his CA exams. 


41. Lost IN MG Roap 

In May 1989 Ravi’s father passed away after a prolonged 
cardiac ailment. Raghu was working in Muscat those days and he 
came down for the last rites. After a couple of weeks, it was time 
for Raghu to return to work. All of us had gone to the airport to see 
him off. The kids and I needed a change, so Ravi dropped us off at 
Kids Kemp on M G Road before going to work. The idea was to roam 
about a bit, put the kids on a joy ride, spend time with the comic 
characters who stood outside the store, and then wall back home 
before dark. 

I was holding Ram with my left hand and Hari with my right 
hand. We walked towards a colourful chariot. Hari wanted to have 
a ride on it. I made him sit on the seat and then I thought I could 
also place Ram on the seat. When I turned towards Ram, he wasn’t 
there. I was horrified. He was with me a few seconds ago. I asked 
Hari to wait there and ran towards the car park — after all, Ram was 
very fond of cars. He was nowhere to be seen. In desperation I went 
inside the shop and looked for him. All I found was a whole bunch 
of mannequins of boys and girls. Then Hari got off and he began 
searching for his brother. We called out his name, but in vain. 

I calmed myself and thought about what I could do. For a 
moment I couldn’t even remember what Ram had been wearing 
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when the security guard asked me, “What is the colour of the dress 
your son is wearing?” The bigger worry was that Ram wasn’t able 
to communicate with strangers at that age. He spoke few words 
and they were quite disjointed. 

I was ina state of panic. All I knew was that I wouldn't step 
out of there until I found Ram. 

Isaw people getting dropped at the entrance of the store and 
drivers taking the vehicles away from the main road. What if Ram was 
spotted alone by some driver and looking at the car if he hopped on? What would 
happen to him? He doesn’t even know our home address or phone number. What 
if someone kidnapped him? Looking at my plight, the security guards 
began assuring me that nobody could take away a kid. If he was 
around, he will be found. They assured me that Ram will be found. 
I was praying to god and searching frantically. Poor Hari must have 
gotten really worried. 

Some moments later, I saw one of the guards holding Ram’s 
hand and walking towards me. Ram wasn’t crying or making a fuss. 
He was smiling as he ran to me and said, “Amma, M G Road!” 

Finally I figured out what had happened. Whenever we took 
the car and went out, as we took a turn towards Kids Kemp, Ram 
would shout “M G Road!” and would be fascinated by the shops 
and the evening lights. He probably had a desire to move around 
the place. That day, as we stood on M G Road, he must have felt 
that he finally got the freedom to move around freely, and so started 
running towards M G Road. 

That day, I experienced the worst twenty minutes of my life. 
It took me more than twenty months to overcome that nightmarish 
experience. 


42. GLAss HALF- FULL 

Regret ruins life. If we spend time thinking about how things 
should have happened in the past instead of enjoying the moment, 
we tend to lose out much. It is merely a waste of time. We should 
learn to be happy with what we have. 

In the early years of marriage, | remember I had switched 
on the radio and Chittibabu’s veena recital was being broadcasted. 
I looked at the clock and it was already half past. Being a huge fan 
of Chittibabu’s music, I felt disappointed. I said, “How sad! This 
always happens to me. When I remember to switch on the radio at 
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the right time, the recital is not to my liking but when I forget about 
the radio and switch it on mid-way, then it’s my favourite artiste! 
What a pity!” 

Ravi overheard my self-directed rant from the dining room. 
He walked up to me and said, “Listen to the rest of the program. 
You still have a half-hour left. Enjoy what you have instead of crying 
over what you don’t.” 

This is just an instance but it helped me change my perspec- 
tive. I learnt to accept the good side of things instead of fretting 
over the not-so-good side. The glass for me is half-full. 


43. EXEMPTION IN HINDI 

Tamil has always been the language of communication at 
home. When Hari and Ram started going to school, they had to 
learn English so we started speaking a little in English to help them 
pick up the language. 

Initially Ram found it difficult to speak in English but soon 
he discarded Tamil altogether and spoke only English. Once a vis- 
itor asked Ram what his mother tongue was, and pat came the an- 
swer, “English!” It wasn’t easy for him to cope with two languages. 
Added to this, he had to learn Kannada and Hindi at school. Kan- 
nada was the local language and there was some opportunity to 
learn but Hindi was totally alien to all of us. Ravi studied in a Tamil 
medium school and barely knew Hindi. I studied in a Kannada me- 
dium school and later learnt Sanskrit. Except the Hindi teachers at 
school, there was no exposure to Hindi for the children. 

Ram picked up English and Kannada easily but had a great 
deal of difficulty with Hindi. However, his written work in Hindi 
was really neat. I wondered how he could write so neatly a language 
that he knew nothing about. Later I realized that he was basically 
imitating the devanagari characters by drawing them like an ama- 
teur art student copies a given drawing. The Hindi teacher used 
to praise his homework but the trouble began with the tests and 
exams. Ram hated the subject and in the answer script, he would 
write all the characters in reverse. He had made a perfect mirror 
image of the original script. 

The Hindi teacher felt that he should be sent to her house for 
additional tuitions. Ram went there with a couple of his classmates 
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but didn’t learn much. | tried to teach him to the best of my abil- 
ities. With great difficulty he cleared his seventh standard exams 
and that too with decent marks. 

The high school Hindi teacher had heard about Ram’s antics 
and she straightaway suggested that I get an exemption for Hindi 
from the Education Department by giving a reason that Ram had a 
difficultly in learning the language. But I didn’t want that. 

I remembered that I too was forced to take Hindi as a third 
language in high school and worked hard to pass my exams even 
though I didn’t know the language well. I convinced the Hindi 
teacher that I would take care of the situation. She gave me time 
till the first test. 

Thad another reason for not taking the exemptions route. If 
Thad agreed and got him an exemption for Hindi, the next day he 
might ask me to get him an exemption for Geometry in math, Civics 
in social science, Botany in science, and so on since he didn’t care 
too much for those topics. 

So I took charge of teaching him Hindi, the subject in which 
I was the weakest. I took his Hindi textbook and wrote the English 
meaning for most of the words. I then taught him to connect Hin- 
di words and Kannada words. I took the old question papers and 
trained him on how to prepare for the tests and exams. I taught 
him the question words and how it was easy to respond to them. 
If the question was “Ram kaun tha?” I told him to copy the first and 
last words and fill out the answer in the middle. Since he knew the 
answer, he would write “Ram raja tha.” This way, he didn’t feel the 
pressure. 

As a teacher, I knew this was a terrible method. It was just 
a short-cut method that would have zero long-term benefits. But I 
had no choice. Once he was done with his tenth standard, he would 
take Kannada as a second language and there would be no reason 
for him to study Hindi ever again. But he had to score good marks 
in SSLC if he wanted admission into a good college. 

Ram scored in the high eighties in Hindi and got the second 
highest marks in Hindi. It was funny to see that he had scored more 
than Hari, who was far more fluent in Hindi than him! 

And when I went to collect his final marks card, his Hindi 
teacher gave me a bear hug. 


1]2 


44. RANGAMALA 

Sometime in 1958, Appa had purchased a site near BEL Road 
in my name. Almost a decade after I got married to Ravi, Appa took 
us both to show us the site. He told us that it will be nice if we built 
a house there. For various reasons it didn’t materialize during his 
lifetime. The site lay vacant for four decades. 

In 1999, we were toying with the idea of getting a house 
built. On one of his trips to Kerala, Ravi had come across Laurie 
Baker’s principles of sustainable architecture. He read about the 
mud block principle and low cost housing techniques proposed by 
Baker. At that time, there were only a few engineers and architects 
who were knowledgeable about this energy efficient technique. 
We approached one such structural engineer who told us he could 
build a house for us in about eight months. Ravi arranged for the 
finances and we were ready to get to work by May 1999. 

Meanwhile, Ravi’s cousin Deepu had come down to Banga- 
lore and showed great interest in the house. She planned the inte- 
riors and the overall design of the house. Once the work started, 
I visited the site every Saturday. I took photographs, made notes 
in my diary about the developments and the cost, finally reporting 
back to Ravi. Amma managed the finances of the project. She metic- 
ulously kept an account of all the expenses incurred and took care 
of all the disbursements. 

During this period, Raghu had returned home with an acute 
case of stomach cancer. I badly wanted him to visit the site but his 
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health wouldn't allow it. I showed him the plan of the house and 
discussed several details. In spite of being so unwell, he suggested 
the layout of the entire electrical connection for the house. Sadly he 
didn’t survive to see the completely built house. 

From July to November 1999, Ravi was extremely busy with 
his work and taking care of Raghu. He had to travel to Sri Lanka, 
Singapore, and Australia as his export business was expanding. He 
couldn’t devote much time to the house construction. At any rate, 
he wanted me to independently run this project. It turned out to 
be a rewarding experience. In January 2000, we ushered in the new 
millennium with a grihapravesham of our new house Rangamala — a 
name that I created by combining the names of Appa and Amma — 
‘Ranga’ from Rangaswamy and ‘Mala’ from Malathi. 


45. SINGING FOR TYAGARAJA 

Members of our extended family, both on my side and Ravi's 
side, are great connoisseurs of music. Many of them are also tal- 
ented musicians. For many years now, every year, Akka organizes a 
Tyagaraja Aradhana at their J P Nagar home. We all get together and 
sing the pancharatna kritis apart from individual performances from 
various family members. Kannu sings and also plays the veena and 
the flute, Revathi sings, Mahathi plays the veena and sings, Archana 
sings, Hari plays the violin, and Naresh sings. Ramaa and I sing. We 
also have other visitors who sing or play an instrument. 

Having been a student of Carnatic music for decades, one of 
my long-standing dreams was to visit Thiruvaiyaru, the birthplace 
of Tyagaraja, at least once in my lifetime. I wanted to go during the 
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Tyagaraja Aradhana and sing the pancharatna kritis. This way | would 
pay my homage to the great composer-saint. 

Thanks to Ravi’s aunt Smt. Geetha Chandrahaasan, my wish 
was fulfilled in January 2006. Archana and I went to Trichy and 
stayed with Geetha aunty. We hardly knew her but she made us 
feel at home. She had made all the arrangements and the four of us — 
Geetha aunty, her friend, Archana, and I — went to Thiruvaiyaru on 
the auspicious day of the death anniversary of Tyagaraja. There was 
a huge pandal and many renowned artists were seated in the first 
row. I wasn’t yet a vidushi then but I wished to have a pass that was 
meant for vidvans and vidushis since I knew all the pancharatna kritis. 
This was a rare opportunity to sing together with senior musicians. 
Geetha aunty’s friend was a vidushi and she got us four passes. We 
all got to sit in the front and sing. It was an unforgettable experi- 
ence. Later we visited Tyagaraja’s samadhi and sought his blessings. 

On the way back to Trichy, Geetha aunty asked the driver to 
stop the car when we reached a small temple. It was a simple temple 
with ordinary architecture. It was pretty dark inside. I had a hunch 
that there must be a strong reason why Geetha aunty brought us 
here. As she led us inside, she said, “Since you're interested in Car- 
natic music, you should visit this Kamakshi amman temple.” Soon I 
realized this was the temple where the legendary Shyama Shastry 
sang every day, in praise of his beloved deity, Bangaru Kamakshi. | 
was overwhelmed as I imagined Shyama Shastry sitting in a corner 
and singing one of his kritis. The golden murti of Kamakshi was re- 
placed by a stone one. But that didn’t matter. I was thrilled to get a 
chance to visit the temple. 


46. FAMILY GAMES 

As a family we have always been interested in puzzles and 
games. Amma always had a literary streak and won several prizes — 
including a steel almirah, television set, gold pendant, golden coffee 
seeds — in slogan-writing contests and in quizzes. Her knowledge 
of multiple languages helped her in solving word puzzles. She is 
also good at math. Perhaps it was natural that Prasad developed a 
deep interest in Chess and in crosswords. Vasu mama, Nalini shitthi, 
Mukund, Anu, Deepta, and Vidya solve crosswords to this day. 

Jagannathan shithya was skilled at cards. This also passed 
on to his children, I suppose. Mukund was a national-level bridge 
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champion. Shithya introduced an interesting but simple card game 
called ‘Bukaro’ to our family members. At least two pairs of players 
are required to play it effectively. The more the merrier. It’s a game 
like rummy but with all sorts of funny rules to make the game easier 
to play without thinking. The Bukaro veterans in our house might 
disagree but it’s definitely not a difficult game to play. Everyone 
who comes into the family learns to play the game. Obviously I end- 
ed up teaching the game to Ravi and the kids. I would always get 
a high score and was christened ‘Bukaro Queen.’ Small wonder I 
should get the title because Indiramma didn’t play cards and I was 
the only woman who played the game at home. 

In 2010, we all had a get-together at Yercaud since Ranga- 
rajan shithya turned 80. It was also a chance to celebrate Ravi’s 60" 
birthday. A good chunk of the get-together was spent in Bukaro 
sessions since shithya is really fond of the game. All his sons-in-law - 
Ravi G., Swaminathan, and Chandra Shekhar — have become fluent 
with the game over the years. 

My parents-in-law would love to play games like Chaukabara, 
Pagade, and Pallanguzhi. Indiramma would play the games casually, 
never bothering about the result. My father-in-law would take the 
game really seriously but would mostly lose. Kaveri paati and I were 
the audience. Paati would tease her son and that would trigger him 
all the more. It was really amusing to watch. In later years, Indi- 
ramma would play the same games with her grandchildren. To this 
day, Hari and Ram have never won a game of Pagade or Pallanguzhi 
against their grandmother. 

I'm also fond of playing scrabble. I have a knack of scoring a 
lot of points while playing. Even though Ravi and the kids are really 
good in English, I end up winning the games because I look at it 
purely from the perspective of scoring more points. I was also made 
the ‘Scrabble Queen’ of the house. To this day, my morning is never 
complete without Sudoku, Kakuro, or a crossword puzzle. 


47. METRO RAIL 
Since the early 2000s, there had been talks about introduc- 
ing a metropolitan railway system in Bangalore. The first phase of 
the project was a 7km stretch from Byappanahalli to M G Road via 
Halasuru. The actual project started by 2008. We were given a no- 
tice informing us that ten feet in the front portion of our house will 
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be taken away by the Bangalore Metro Rail Corporation Limited. The 
road expansion was necessary to build the pillars for the overhead 
railway system. All of us who lived on the main road would lose 
a portion of our property. Even before they demolished the front 
portion of the house, the entire road had been dug up and Halasuru 
looked like the epicentre of a massive earthquake. Huge excavators 
had entered our little neighbourhood and it was just chaos and con- 
fusion all around. Residents and commuters alike felt the pressure. 
We knew that this would take a while to get done. 

By this time, Hari had already moved out to the first floor of 
Amma's house, adjacent to Viraja. Ravi and Ram decided to stay back 
in Halasuru while Indiramma and I joined Hari in Malleswaram. In- 
terestingly, more than sixteen years before this incident, when the 
Halasuru house was being modified, Ravi and Hari stayed back at 
Srinivasa Nilayam while Ram and I lived in Malleswaram. 

Ravi had a small nasal growth, which was identified to be 
a nasal polyp. The biopsy revealed that the polyp was malignant. 
Ravi had to be operated upon immediately. Ravi and Ram moved in 
with us and then Ravi got himself admitted to the hospital. 

When we were in the hospital with Ravi undergoing sur- 
gery, the metro authorities began demolishing the front portion of 
our house. There was nothing I could do since Hari was away on a 
tour of the US and Ram was in Malleswaram with Indiramma. Af 
ter the surgery, I told Ravi about it. He told me not to worry since 
the entrance door was locked. The next morning I got a phonecall 
informing me that our house was burgled. The labourers had en- 
tered the house by breaking open a window and had ransacked the 
place. I called Ram to the hospital and went to Srinivasa Nilayam. 
Most of the copper and brass items were gone. The clothes, papers, 
and furniture were left behind. Luckily we didn’t keep valuables at 
home. I went to the police station to give a complaint; I asked them 
to provide some security to the house. That night, the house was 
burgled a second time, the next bunch of thieves getting a thinner 
haul. In a day or two, I shifted all important things to Malleswaram. 

Ravi was discharged from the hospital but was still weak. It 
took him a while to recover. It was quite a testing time. We knew 
that we couldn’t return to Halasuru at least for a couple of years. 
So we rented out Shantha shitthi’s house, which was behind Amma’s 
house. We lived there for a few years. Amidst all this madness, Ravi 
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completed his Ph.D. and I finished the pre- and post-proficiency 
exams in Carnatic music. Perhaps it might have been a challenge 
to complete all this had we lived in Halasuru amidst all that chaos. 
The Metro Rail turned out to be a blessing in disguise. Now that it’s 
completed, we’re a stone’s throw away from the Halasuru station. 


48. Lost AND FOUND 

Miracles happen sometimes and in my case it has happened 
mostly with locating lost jewellery. Sometime in 2009-10, one 
morning, as I was getting ready to go to college, I looked at my- 
self in the mirror. The gold chain that I usually wear wasn’t to be 
seen on my neck. I was shocked. I began mentally running through 
all the activities that had transpired in the previous twenty-four 
hours. The previous day, I woke up as usual, prepared breakfast, 
went for a walk, attended a music concert in the afternoon, went 
out for shopping in the evening, and partook of some dinner before 
changing my dress and hitting the sack. Where could it have fallen off? 
Did the hook get loose? Could it have fallen off at the music hall? Even worse, did 
it fall on the road while I was walking? How could I be so careless! Will I ever 
find it? With all these thoughts running in my head, my face must 
have become really pale. My face is the index of my mind - that’s 
my problem. I can never hide my feelings. My face never belies my 
emotions. Ravi asked me, “Any problem?” I didn’t want to tell him 
how foolish and careless I had been. I tried to avoid his question. 
But he insisted. I told him. He began a search all over the place. I re- 
traced my steps on my usual walking route. I even visited the music 
hall and asked the organizers if they found anything. I went to the 
shop where I had gone in the evening. Ravi said that he would buy 
a similar chain and that I should stop worrying. 

I couldn’t rest at ease not because it was an expensive chain 
but it was the chain that Appa gifted to Amma when she became a 
graduate, almost eight years after they got married. It must have 
cost Appa a fortune to buy the chain with his limited income. That 
chain means a lot to me. 

A few days passed and the chain had almost been forgotten. 
It was a weekend and I began clearing the dresses from the dress 
hanger. As I was sorting out the clothes, something fell down with 
a clink. It was the chain! It had gotten stuck with the lace of my 
nightgown and had been happily hanging there all along. 
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When we were living in Malleswaram during the Metro Rail 
chaos, I had to attend a program in college. I had worn a green sari 
and since I prefer to wear matching jewellery, I opened the almirah 
to take out my jade earrings. When I opened the box, I found only 
one. Where had the other one gone? I searched the entire almirah 
but in vain. I’m usually careful with my things. How did this happen? 
I'm sure it’s not in Ulsoor. Could it be elsewhere? Okay, forget it. I can modify 
this single earring into a finger ring. 

Three years passed. During that period, we stayed for some- 
time in Srinivasa Nilayam and then moved to Rangamala, our house off 
BEL Road. It was Dasara and I had gone to visit some of my relatives 
in South Bangalore who celebrate navaratri in a grand way. I re- 
turned home late in the evening, put the sari out for airing, changed 
my clothes, and attended to some pending chores. Later I took out 
the sari, folded it neatly and put it under my bed so that it would 
get pressed. 

As I was walking past the drawing room, I saw a small object 
under the sofa. I picked it up and what should I find but the missing 
jade earring. I was really surprised to find it there. I realized that 
the earring must have got entangled in the tassels of my sari. All 
through the day — visiting so many houses, walking from the car to 
the houses and back, shopping in the busy Gandhi Bazaar area — the 
earring remained entangled with my sari. Perhaps it was just desti- 
ny that I should get it back. 


49. OM SHANTI 

Among several people I have seen in my family and Ravi’s 
family, there are two people who I feel are the finest examples of 
what the Bhagavad-Gita describes as a ‘sthitaprajnd — Sheshunna and 
Gitakka. Although they are cousins of Ravi’s father, I have seen 
them from my childhood because their father, Prof. M Narayana 
Iyengar and Nanaji were friends. Nanaji’s house, Viraja, was on 18" 
Cross while Prof. Narayana lyengar’s house, Om Shanti, was on East 
Park Road, between 14" and 15" Cross, just behind MLA school. 

During the lunch hour, many of us from MLA school would 
go to Om Shanti to drink water. They would give drinking water to 
everyone. When Prasad and I were in college, we learnt math from 
Prof. Narayana lyengar. 
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INDIRAMMA, NAGAMMA MAMI, GITAKKA, SHESHUNNA; 2004 


Om Shanti would be full of people - relatives and friends. The 
house has seen so many ups and downs but Gitakka and Sheshunna 
endured everything with unbelievable calm. They managed the en- 
tire household without ever fussing or frowning. They planned and 
worked selflessly all through, devoting all their efforts to managing 
their siblings and parents. Gitakka worked as a high school teacher 
in MLA School so my interactions with her were quite regular. She 
always shared whatever she knew without hesitation. All through 
Hari’s high school and college, she was his guru when it came to 
Mathematics. Even today, he remembers with great fondness all 
the math lessons and the wonderful time he spent with Gitakka. 

A long-time patient of arthritis, Gitakka became quite un- 
well after her retirement. She recovered slowly and was again un- 
well for a period. Then suddenly in mid-2010, her condition grew 
worse and she succumbed to her illness, leaving us all shattered.Gi- 
takka’s death was a huge shock to Sheshunna particularly. But he 
took it well. In the following years, he lost his youngest sister and 
his elder sister. Once a joint family with more than fifteen people 
under one roof, today there are just two of them — Sheshunna and 
Ananthunna. Their cousin Mrunu akka is there with them most of 
the time, helping them out with whatever they need. 

Having interacted with Sheshunna and Gitakka over the 
years, I feel they are the ideal examples of sthitaprajnas. 


50. FIGHTING CANCER 
It is well known that disease and old age can’t be avoided. 
When we contract a disease all of a sudden, in the last lap and at the 
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height of our career, it is definitely not easy to accept. That is pre- 
cisely what happened to me. I had completed two academic years 
as the principal and was settling down. Academic year 2014-15 had 
started. The office superintendent was retiring in June and we had 
many formalities to complete. The classes had started in full swing 
after the admission of the new batch of students. I was busy with 
my calendar of events. Everything went on as per schedule in col- 
lege but at home we had some health setbacks. Ram was admitted 
to hospital after a severe case of food poisoning and Ravi had a host 
of problems with his eyes. Fortunately both of them recovered well. 

Meanwhile I was feeling exhausted at the drop of a hat and 
felt that I should visit a doctor. I postponed it since the mid-term 
vacation was just a few weeks away. I would be relatively free then. 
A day before the start of the mid-term vacation, I went with the 
students and staff for a day’s excursion. 

The next morning, I went to the doctor and was advised 
to undergo a scan. Tests were conducted and I was detected with 
breast cancer. I approached an oncologist and within a week he 
performed surgery and removed the tumour. I was physically fine 
but disturbed mentally. All this happened during the vacation and 
nobody in college got a hint of it. | was in no mood to discuss with 
anyone including my own relatives. I didn’t want to scare them un- 
necessarily. Even this time, Hari was away on a tour to the US. 

Amma had to undergo cataract surgery and she was worried 
about me. I convinced her by telling her some fibroids were removed 
from my breast and didn’t breathe a word about the cancer. Else she 
would be terribly worried. I also felt really bad that I wasn’t able to 
take care of her when she underwent surgery. 

L applied for a few weeks of leave to recover from surgery and 
went back to work in November. I got back to the rhythm of my 
work, not thinking about the disease. When I went to the doctor 
for a follow-up, he said that I had to continue with the treatment. 
I wasn’t keen on radiation or chemotherapy and began looking for 
alternative therapies and solutions. 

Prasad and Malathi came down to Bangalore since both 
Amma and I had undergone surgeries. When I disclosed to Prasad 
about my cancer, he immediately contacted his sister-in-law Dr. 
Sandhya, an oncologist at Stanford and told me to send my medical 
reports to her. He also spent sleepless nights to study about the 
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disease. I was advised to undergo the regular treatment involving 
radiation and chemotherapy. I could take the help of alternative 
therapies to reduce the side effects but at any cost should not avoid 
them and regret later. I had already met several Ayurveda doctors 
and therapists who had suggested that I need not undergo any fur- 
ther allopathic treatment. Since the surgery was already over, they 
assured me that they would give herbal medicines and cure me of 
my disease completely. I was in a dilemma. 

I was worried about the long-term side effects since I hate 
to take medicines. More and more people, including my colleagues 
and family friends advised me to get conventional treatment since 
it was based on advanced research. I was still in two minds. Ravi 
and the kids told me that I should take the call. Whatever I decided, 
they said they'll be behind me. By end of November 2014, I had de- 
cided that I would quit my job after the 2014-15 academic year, pos- 
sibly in May 2015. I also decided to undergo the regular treatment. 

There were two opinions. The medico-oncologist suggested 
that I undergo chemotherapy first, followed by radiation after a gap 
of 45 days. The radiation specialist told me to undergo radiation 
first, followed by chemotherapy. 

I knew that radiation was manageable whereas chemother- 
apy was traumatic. I had already seen two cases in the family — Ra- 
ghu and KTN atthimber, more than a decade earlier. They underwent 
treatment for cancer and had to go through hell. But I didn’t have 
the medical knowledge to take a decision. I chanced upon a doctor 
couple — the husband is a radiation specialist while the wife is a 
medico-oncologist. I gave them my file and requested them to study 
my case together and advise me accordingly. 

In some sense, I got what I wanted. Radiation first, chemo- 
therapy next. The doctor told me that I could continue working 
even during the radiation treatment. On the way back from col- 
lege, I would stop by the hospital, undergo treatment, drink tender 
coconut water, and drive back home. This went on for thirty-five 
days. Every day, as the radiation treatment went on, I visualised a 
temple that I had visited in the past. I imagined walking around the 
temple premises and prayed to the deity of that temple. This must 
have given me a lot of strength. 

Every evening I went for a walk in a park near Rangamala. | 
made a lot of friends in the park. Most of them are senior citizens. 
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Every day they would sit under the canopy and sing songs. I too 
sang a song one day and they liked it very much. They made me sing 
a couple of songs every evening. This was a good diversion for me as 
I would practice songs on a daily basis. Thanks to my park friends, 
I overcame the stress on a daily basis. I was also fortunate that I 
had excellent neighbours, Shubha and Shantala, who were always 
ready to help me. 

[had 45 days to go before chemotherapy started. I continued 
going to college. I had a lot of things to complete as I had already 
given my letter of voluntary retirement to the MLA management 
and to the PU Board. The committee members, especially Mangala 
madam tried her best to convince me to stay. She refused to accept 
my resignation. I had to convince her that I needed time to recover 
and that it wasn’t right on my part to take leave frequently once the 
academic year started. 

I met all my colleagues and explained to them about my 
health problems. The management had requested me not to speak 
about the voluntary retirement plan as yet. My colleagues were all 
worried for me. They prayed for me and some even visited temples 
and conducted special rituals so that I recover soon. Chandrakala 
took me to a renowned Ayurvedic doctor who gave me some medi- 
cines, assuring a speedy recovery. I was overwhelmed by their con- 
cern and their gestures. How can I ever thank them? 

I met my students, took my last few classes for the academic 
year, and wished them well. It was time for the final exams. I made 
Chandrakala the acting principal and requested her to take care of 
my duties. She obliged without any hesitation. I had a meeting with 
all the staff members and told them about my treatment. I request- 
ed them to co-operate with Chandrakala and mentioned that I'd 
return after my treatment. They all obliged. 

I spoke to many patients who, like me, had contracted breast 
cancer and discussed with them about their treatment and how 
they dealt with it. They all sounded positive. I got ready for chemo. 

Chemotherapy began in the third week of February 2015 and 
L applied for a long leave during that period. After the first cycle, I 
had a terrible stomach upset and was exhausted. I felt that my end 
had come. I was admitted to the hospital again, for three days, with 
excruciating pain in the abdomen. I got back home and slowly got 
adjusted to the treatment. It went on till the end of April. During this 
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period, Chandrakala came home several times with salary bills and 
other official documents to get my signature. I had become so weak 
that it would be an ordeal just to sign on a piece of paper. Though I 
took a fair amount of time to sign all the documents, Chandrakala 
would patiently wait. Being the principal in charge, she had a lot of 
work to do and could have easily sent another member of the staff. 
But every single time, she came. And every time she would give me 
a basket of fruits, spend time with me and wish me a speedy recov- 
ery. | don’t know how to express my thanks to her. The four chemo 
cycles were traumatic. | managed quite well with my own positive 
mindset, by the grace of god, blessings of elders and well-wishers 
and importantly, due to the support from my family. 

Quite a few friends gave me alternative medicines to reduce 
the side effects. Our family friend M V Nagaraj and his wife Shan- 
thi gave me a variety of homeopathic medicines without me asking 
them. Around this time, I was fortunate to come in contact with 
our therapist-turned-family friend Anantharaman, who gave me Si- 
maruba leaves, Aloe Vera juice, and Himalayan berry juice, among 
others. As per his suggestion, I also began drinking a juice prepared 
from leafy vegetables. He also gave me Reiki treatment when the 
trauma was unbearable. I procured Lakshmanaphala leaves from 
Sri. Varadarajan in Coimbatore and as per his advice I made a de- 
coction by boiling the leaves in the water before drinking it. My 
colleague Renu’s husband, Prem, gave me distant Reiki without 
even me asking for it. My co-author Mamta suggested that I should 
take a combination of apple, carrot, and beetroot juice in the morn- 
ing. I have no words to thank all these friends. 

After the last cycle of chemotherapy, I rested awhile and 
slowly got back to college in May. It was vacation time and only 
the office staff worked. Often I'd be alone in my chambers, battling 
exhaustion and low immunity. Fortunately I completed all the for- 
malities smoothly—thanks to the office staff—since I was winding 
up work by month-end. I was happy that I had taken the right deci- 
sion. At home I could relax, and work at my own pace. I didn’t have 
the responsibility of official work. I had more time to introspect. I 
began leading a more disciplined life — be it in matters of food or 
exercise or spending time with my hobbies. I accept things as they 
come and I no longer worry about things that aren’t under my con- 
trol. Cancer taught me the secret to leading a peaceful life. 
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THE FAMILY OVER THE YEARS 
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TOP: CHIKKI, VIDYA (STANDING BELOW), HEMA, RAVI, BUBBLY, 
CHEEKU (STANDING BELOW), MADHAV, MYTHILY MAMI; 1983 
MIDDLE: JAYALAKSHMI, ATTHIMBER, THANGAMMA ATHAI, HEMA (WITH Ram), 
ANITA (STANDING BELOW), HARI, MALATHI (WITH ARUN); c. 1992 
BOTTOM: MALATHI, Hema, ANITA (STANDING BELOW), JAYA SHITTHI, HARI, 
PRABHA (WITH ARUN), SAMPATHU SHITHYA, BABU; 1992, BANGALORE 
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VASU MAMA, MYTHILY MAMI; C. 1998, BANGALORE 
MIDDLE: HEMA, BABU, SAMPATHU SHITHYA, INDIRAMMA, RAVI (TOP ROW) 
PrasHa, MAtini, AMBI (BOTTOM ROW), 2011, BANGALORE 
BOTTOM: Hart, Prasap, ANITA, RAvi, HEMA, 
Amma, Matatui, ARUN, RAm; 2010, BANGALORE 
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TOP LEFT: HARI, NARESH, RAM; c. 1989 
TOP RIGHT: HARI AND Ram, c. 1989 
MIDDLE LEFT: RAM AND Hart, c. 1993 
MIDDLE RIGHT: RAM, AnitA, Hart, ARUN; 1995 
BOTTOM: WITH ARUN, 1995, KRISHNARAJA SAGARA DAM 
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TOP LEFT: WITH PRASAD, 1995, BANGALORE 

TOP RIGHT: WITH ANITA, 1999, BANGALORE 

MIDDLE: SHANTHA SHITTHI, DEEPTA, NALINI SHITTHI, 2004, CHENNAI 
BOTTOM: MapHav, RAM, BHARATH, Hart; 2005, CHENNAI 
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TOP LEFT: KANNU AND REVATHI WITH Haart, c. 1985 
TOP RIGHT INDIRAMMA (WITH RAM), HARI, VENKATESAN; C. 1987 
MIDDLE LEFT: INDIRAMMA, ARCHANA, Hart; 1997 
MIDDLE RIGHT: HEMA WITH MAHATHI, 2000 
BOTTOM: Hari, RAvi, HEMA, Ram; 2000 
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TRAVEL 


51. DOMESTIC TRAVEL 
Thanks to my parents, grandparents, and Ravi, I have had 
wonderful opportunities to travel to different corners of India, cov- 
ering the following states (apart from my own state, Karnataka) — 


Andhra Pradesh Arunachal Pradesh 
Assam Goa 

Gujarat Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh Jammu and Kashmir 
Kerala Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra Meghalaya 

Punjab Rajasthan 

Sikkim Tamil Nadu 
Telangana Uttar Pradesh 
Uttarakhand West Bengal 


The first time I travelled with both my parents on a holi- 
day, which is ever-fresh in my memory, was in 1978. After Prasad 
completed his B.Sc. (Hons.) in Physics in Central College and BE in 
Electrical Communication Engineering from IISc., he went to IIT 
Bombay to pursue an M.Tech. In the mean time, he got a job as an 
Assistant Executive Engineer in Indian Telephone Industries (ITI), 
Bangalore. After about a year of work, he was entitled to a Leave 
Travel Concession (LTC). Since he was busy applying for a master’s in 
the US, he didn’t have the time to use up his LTC. So he suggested 
that Appa, Amma, and I could use that to travel somewhere in India 
where we'd not been before. We took this opportunity to travel to 
the Northeast. We visited Calcutta, Darjeeling (where I saw the 
Kanchenjungha and Mt. Everest), Itanagar, Ziro, Daporijo, Dibru- 
garh, Guwahati, and Shillong. 
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I love travelling to historical cities and temple-towns. I’ve 
been lucky to travel to some of the most spiritual places in India 
like Tirupati, Udupi, Dharmasthala, Sringeri, Srirangam, Chidam- 
baram, Madurai, Rameshwaram, Dwaraka, Mathura, Vaishnodevi, 
and Badrinath. As I grow older, it is harder for me to travel but I'm 
glad that I’ve been to Kashmir and Kanyakumari, Dwaraka and Ita- 
nagar, practically the four corners of our country. 





SNAPSHOTS FROM OUR BADRINATH TRIP IN 2000 
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, BADRINATH 


, HEMA; 2000 


BELOW: RAvi, 2016, Goa 


ABOVE: PRASAD, AMMA. 
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Hema, Ram, Rav; 2015, UpArpuR 


52. INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 

Thanks to Ravi, I’ve had the great opportunity of travelling 
abroad on a number of occasions. In March 1983, Ravi and I went on 
our maiden journey abroad. We went to Madras and took a flight 
to Colombo. We spent a few days in Colombo before joining Ran- 
garajan shithya and his family in Bangkok. Ravi and I travelled to 
Pattaya where I went on a scary ride on a water scooter with him. 
Anu and Deepta wanted to make a quick trip to Singapore, so we 
joined them. My maiden journey abroad was absolutely thrilling 
and unforgettable. 

In 1990, I had a chance to reprise my trip to Bangkok and 
Singapore. This time, I went all by myself. It was a whole new ex- 
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In the late ’80s Ravi travelled a lot to Europe on work. He 
wanted to take the family along on a trip but the children were too 
young. In 1991, when Hari was 7 and Ram was 4, we both felt that 
the kids will be able to manage the travel. By this time, Anita and 
Arun were also born and Ravi felt that it would be a good idea for 
us to visit the US as well. 

He meticulously planned a five-week trip spanning three 
countries - Germany, US, and UK. And like a typical entrepreneur, 
while we spent a few days in Germany with his cousin Sreemathi, 
he made a quick business trip to Paris. We had a great time meet- 
ing many relatives and friends in the US. The children thoroughly 
enjoyed their first international voyage. 

In 2005, Ravi and I celebrated our silver wedding anniversa- 
ry and as a gift, he offered to take me on a trip to Europe the follow- 
ing year. So in 2006, we travelled across Europe, leaving Indiramma 
under the care of Hari and Ram (or perhaps vice-versa). 

As usual, Ravi had planned everything to the extent that 
he took me on long walks in the three months leading up to our 
journey since we would have to walk long distances in Europe. We 
travelled to Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, and Switzerland. 

I took charge as the Principal of MLA College in the later 
part of 2012. My professional life became really hectic and Ravi 
kept urging me to take a break. Prasad and Malathi had been invit- 
ing me to the US since quite some time. So I decided to make a trip 
during the summer of 2014. This time, I told Ravi that I would plan 
the trip myself. He helped me with the bookings but I took care 
of planning my itinerary. It was quite straightforward contacting 
my friends and relatives in the US via phone or e-mail and making 
plans. On the way to the US, I did a stop-over at Hong Kong since I 
long had a desire to visit the city. 

My US trip was largely devoted towards spending time with 
my extended family. Quite a few sightseeing trips ended up becom- 
ing a part of the plan but I mostly wanted to spend time with my 
loved ones. It was a memorable trip and I really got a much-needed 
break from my workload. 
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LEFT: WITH MALINI AT THE MARINE Wor tb, 1991, US 
RIGHT: WITH SRIDEVI AND HER MoTuHer, 2014, US 
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VARUN, CHEEKU (WITH TRISHA), ARCHANA, Hema; 2014, US 
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Ravi, Gino, Hema, BAtazs; 2006, AusTRIA 





WITH THE MAYOR OF SIGMARINGEN AND HIS WIFE, 2006, GERMANY 


FACING PAGE 
SNAPSHOTS FROM HEMA AND RAVI’s 
TRIP TO EuRopE, 2006 
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REFLECTIONS 


53. FEELING BLESSED 

I have always felt fortunate since | have the blessings of the 
almighty, my elders and my gurus, the best wishes and affection of 
my peer, and the love of youngsters. 

I was born in Bombay but didn’t think much about it until I 
filled my application form to join middle school. My friends sitting 
next to me were quite amused when they came to know my birth- 
place. Even my class teacher raised her eyebrows and asked, “Oh! 
You were born in Bombay?” They all gave me a feeling that I was 
special. I too started feeling great. Most of my friends hadn’t been to 
Bombay, so they started asking me about the place. They had heard 
about the tall buildings, local trains, Arabian Sea, Gateway of India, 
the fast life, the film stars, and the glamour. I told them that I was 
only an infant and didn’t remember a thing. I could, however, recall 
seeing Victoria Memorial and Howrah Bridge in Calcutta and the 
Khadakvasala dam near Poona. My friends were amused further to 
know about my travels. I told them that my grandfather was an ad- 
visor to several companies and his job took him to those cities. I had 
spent time with my grandparents before I joined school in Mysore. 

I consider it a great blessing to have been born to my parents 
and into such a wonderful family. My parents were pious, simple, 
and caring. My elder brother was extremely intelligent, innovative, 
and quick-witted. Both sets of grandparents always showered their 
blessings and love. I was also intimate with my aunts and uncles as 
well as my cousins. 

I had a group of friends in school and college. I’m in touch 
with some of them even today — Usha, Sudha, Gayathri, Kshama, 
Malini, Shylaja, and Meera (from school); Asha Rao, Lakshmi, Na- 
lina, Kamakshi, and J Vishwanath (MES College); Lalitha, Alka, Ma- 
lini, Nalini, and Mala (Central College). Even after forty or fifty years, 
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my friends and I have the same affection and warmth for each oth- 
er; it’s a blessing. Over the years, I have had the chance to visit my 
teachers on and off; it always felt great to meet them and exchange a 
few words of affection. It’s easy for me to remember them, but when 
they remember me, it’s a different feeling altogether. 





ABOVE: WITH FRIENDS FROM CENTRAL COLLEGE, 2003 
BELOW: WITH FRIENDS FROM MLA ScHooL, 2016 
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My paternal grandparents died young. I was barely five 
when Mysore thatha passed away and seven when Mysore paati 
passed away. But I had the good fortune of spending a lot of time 
with my maternal grandparents — Nanaji and Didima — as well as 
Didima’s parents — Anna thatha and Chechi paati. Anna thatha taught 
me several Sanskrit shlokas, which I remember even now. Chechi 
paati narrated stories beautifully. Even now I remember ‘Kaadina 
Kitta, the story of Lord Krishna helping a poor boy cross the forest, 
saving him from wild animals. She also sang in a mellifluous voice. I 
remember the lullabies she sang for the kids. Didima’s siblings were 
also very close to our family and I learnt a lot from them, particular- 
ly arts, crafts, and music. 





Amma, Dipima, NANAJI, SHATHA SHITTHI (FIRST ROW) 
RAGHU MAMA, NALINI SHITTHI, VASU MAMA (SECOND ROW), C. 1945 


Didima was the darling of the home. She was a sweet, af- 
fectionate, and caring person whose love and warmth extended to 
everyone. It didn’t matter to her whether the other person was a 
relative or friend, young or old, acquaintance or stranger — every- 
one was welcome in her house; everyone found a place in her large 
heart. Amma’s friends were her friends. My friends were her friends. 
Inever felt a generation gap when I was with her. She took care of 
five generations — her parents, her siblings, her children (as well 
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as nephews and nieces), her grand- 
children, and even her great-grand- 
children (Hari and Ram). 

All the grandchildren were 
attached to Didima. I’m fortunate 
to have spent the maximum time 
with her among her grandchil- 
dren and naturally I benefited the 
most. I lived with her from 1962 
till I got married in 1980 (and even 
after that, till her death in 1987, I 
visited her often). When Hari and 
Ram were born, | was with her. 
She would help Amma in preparing 
special food and home-made medi- 
cines for me and the kids. She also Dipima AND RaGHu Mama, 1986 
helped Amma when the infants had to be given a bath. 

It was Didima who encouraged me to think about my career 
and give my best in achieving my dreams. Being a good singer and 
a connoisseur of music, she also motivated me to take up music se- 
riously. I always feel her presence even though she died years back. 





Nanaji was not only a 
caring and affectionate man, but 
also responsible and pragmatic. 
It was Nanaji who gave me my 
name. When I moved from My- 
sore to Bangalore in ’62, Nanaji 
admitted me to primary school 
and introduced me to the teach- 
ers. He checked my homework 
and taught me whenever I need- 
ed help. If I did well in my exams, he would buy me a gift to mo- 
tivate me. Every day, he took me for a walk to Jewel Filters and Tata 
Institute (Indian Institute of Science) and we always sat near the statue 
of Jamshedji Tata. He wished that at least one of his grandchildren 
studies at that prestigious institute. Years later, Prasad fulfilled his 
wish. 





Nanaji, 1972 
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When I lived at Viraja with my 
grandparents, Vasu mama took care of 
me like a parent. He helped me in getting 
ready for school and on occasion would 
give me a ride to and from school on his 
Royal Enfield Bullet. He helped me in my 
studies, especially in my project work. He 
was both meticulous and innovative, thus 
he was an excellent guide. I remember viv- 
idly an instance when I had to work ona 
Geography project and he supervised it all | Vasu MaMa, c. 1978 
through. 

When it was almost done, he gave the finishing touches. 
Thad used Indian ink to highlight some of the features. After the 
project was complete, I got up and accidentally tripped over the 
ink pot, which fell on my project and spoilt most of it. 1 was aghast. 
Having worked on it for over a week and having gotten Vasu mama 
to give the finishing touches, I was sure that my project would be 
the best. The project was due the next day. I was in tears. Vasu 
mama pacified me. “Don’t worry, we can quickly do the whole thing 
again.” Even before I could reply, he had started work on the new 
version of the project. He did most of the work and prepared it in 
time for my submission! 





My father was quiet and 5 
reserved. He was deeply fond of § 
Prasad and me but he didn’t ex- 
press it openly. He was the kind of 
person who would silently help an- ff 
other in times of need, without ever [gj 
making a big deal about it. If Prasad J 
or I asked Appa for help pertaining 
to our studies, he was always there 
for us. But if 1 wanted permission to 
go out for a movie with my friends, 
he would say no. I wouldn’t take no 
for an answer and would cajole him 
and pester him into agreeing. 





Appa, 1979 
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It didn’t take much to convince him; but he would always 
say, “Come home before it is dark!” 

Unlike some of the modern parents, Appa felt that summer 
vacations were meant for play and light-reading, not for serious 
work. He would insist that we take a break from studies in the va- 
cation and spend time doing fun activities. Years later, when Hari 
and Ram were born, he told me not to badger them with summer 
camps and tuition classes but to let them enjoy their holidays. 

Appa himself was a witty person and it was he who intro- 
duced me to the writings of T P Kailasam when I was quite young. 
It is such a blessing to have started reading TPK’s works in my 
early days. Initially 1 was overawed by the situational humour but 
over multiple re-reads, I began seeing the intricate social satire and 
Kailasam’s genuine concern for people and society. 

Appa was particularly fond of his sister’s children and they 
too had great affection and regard for him. 


My mother has a very spe- 
cial place in my life. I am fortunate 
to have been born to Amma. She 
has always gone out of the way to 
give me the best possible things in 
life. From my earliest days, she has 
helped me shape my life. It is her 
guidance and vision that is lead- 
ing me forward even today. She 
took care of so many things in my 
life, although I never sought them. 
She is always reluctant to accept 
anything from me but she doesn’t 
know head from tail when giving Amma, 1986 
me something. 

If I were to elaborate on what my mother has done for me, 
these pages won’t suffice; a fat book will have to be written. 

In the 50s, when women barely reached high school, Amma 
was a graduate. She is fluent in six languages and is immensely 
talented not just in literature and music, but also in managing fi- 
nances. Even today, she handles part of my investments while Ravi 
handles the other part! 
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After graduation, I got job offers in the University of Agricul- 
tural Science and in the BMS College of Engineering. But Appa wasn’t too 
keen about it. He wanted me to get a job that was close to home. He 
said, “Let us wait and see. You may get a job in Jayamma’s college.” 
In those days, MLA School and College were popularly known as 
Jayamma’s school and Jayamma’s college, in honour of her yeoman 
contribution to the institutions. Soon enough, I got a job there. I 
could barely count my blessings. 

Thirty-three years after I joined as a lecturer, I became the 
Principal of MLA PU College. Many of my personal experiences 
from childhood, youth, and middle-age helped me when I became 
the head of the institution. Although I couldn’t complete my tenure 
after I was diagnosed with cancer, I don’t have any regrets. I spent 
my prime years in college and gave it my best. 


Another great thing to happen to me was getting married to 
Ravi. I was a post-graduate who had got her dream job — teaching 
in a college. I was neither in a tearing hurry to get married nor did 
I have any objection to it. Amma largely took the responsibility of 
finding a suitable match for me. It turned out that the situation was 
similar in Ravi's house. He had completed his bachelor’s degree in 
Electronics Engineering and his master’s in Business Administra- 
tion; he was working as an Executive Engineer in Indian Telephone 
Industries (ITI). Ravi’s grandmother had insisted that he get mar- 
ried. Amma approached Ravi’s parents, who were quite pleased to 
consider the alliance because Ravi had been looking for a girl from 
Bangalore, who was from a joint family and a working professional. 
As destiny would have it, we got married in May 1980, around six 
months after the initial talks between the families. 

[have learnt so much from Ravi and his family over the years. 
All through, Ravi has kept pushing me out of my comfort zone. He 
would always say, “Get rid of your imaginery fears. Otherwise you 
will die everyday.” It is from him I learnt not to panic but to evalu- 
ate any problem with a cool head. That is when the best solutions 
come to us. On the other hand, when we panic, our brain doesn’t 
do half as well. 

I particularly remember the time during 1986-87 when Ravi 
spent days teaching me how to drive. I was initially hesitant but the 
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family compulsions — young children, elderly parents and in-laws, 
Ravi’s frequent travels — left me no choice but to become indepen- 
dent. It took me over a month to learn with Ravi’s constant guid- 
ance as well as badgering! When I finally got my driver’s license in 
1987, it was a huge boost to my confidence. 

Another thing that I’ve learnt from Ravi is that whenever 
you want something done in a government office, education board, 
bank, gas agency, or any organization, it’s best to meet the person 
in charge — the top boss. Ravi often reminded me not to waste my 
time with middlemen because often they don’t know what they are 
doing. He would tell me, “You are a professional. You should confi- 
dently approach the person in charge and explain your situation in 
crisp and clear terms. It’s best to clarify your doubts with the top 
brass. Your job will be done much faster.” Thanks to Ravi, this has 
become a habit with me now. 


Hari was born in January 1984 and Ram was born in Decem- 
ber 1986. It was great fun watching the kids grow. I continued to 
work even after I had Hari and Ram, thanks to my parents and Ra- 
vi’s parents. They took care of the growing children. Before I could 
realize it, the boys were in school and I never felt like taking a break 
from my work. I spent time with them since our holiday seasons 
matched. By the time Hari had gone to middle school Ravi had start- 
ed his own company and spent most of his time in his home-office. 
This way, both of us could spend sufficient time with the growing 
children — to the extent they probably got bored with us! 

I really enjoyed helping the boys with their homework and 
school projects. After Hari went to the fourth standard, he would 
simply refuse to let me do his project work or assist him with home- 
work. He told me that if he had any doubt, he would ask and that 
his work was meant for him and not for me. Once he even told me 
that I shouldn’t become like the mothers of some of his friends who 
did all the work for them. However, with Ram, I had great fun help- 
ing him with his studies and projects. Ram was not one to refuse 
help and in the process of teaching him, I learnt a lot. 

Before long, the boys had moved to college and I continued 
to work. I don’t know how time flew and by the time of my volun- 
tary retirement, I had almost reached superannuation. 
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Hari and Ram neither demanded anything from us nor inter- 
fered in our lives. As far as possible, we never interfered in theirs. 
Thanks to Ravi, they have grown up to become independent young 
men with two qualities that I greatly admire - they are highly val- 
ue-based and they are pursuing a career path according to their in- 
terests. All through their academics, they pursued what they want- 
ed to and did well. Hari worked for a while as a software coder 
but soon realized that it wasn’t his calling. He’s now a writer and a 
violinist. Ram finished his bachelor’s in commerce and his statutory 
internship in an accountancy firm. He is an independent auditor 
and in parallel is preparing for his Chartered Accountancy exams. 


54. A LIFE OF FREEDOM 

Everyone on earth wants freedom and I'm no exception. I 
had the freedom to choose the courses and the career I wanted. I 
also had the freedom to spend my time pursuing hobbies like mu- 
sic, arts, crafts, reading, watching movies, and travelling. However, 
since I was born in an orthodox and conservative family, there were 
several rules and regulations I had to follow. Freedom doesn’t come 
without a price tag, perhaps. 

After I got married to Ravi and moved to Srinivasa Nilayam, 
starting out a new life, | continued to enjoy the same freedom. On 
top of that, there was a great deal of lenience in the ‘rules and regu- 
lations’ typically followed by orthodox families. I was made to feel 
very comfortable by everyone. Ravi gave me full freedom to contin- 
ue with my career, pursue my hobbies and interests, even after the 
kids were born. He taught me how to drive a car so that I could be 
independent. He encouraged me to travel alone and thanks to him 
I've made a few solo trips abroad. It is because of his support and 
even insistence that I got involved in many social activities which 
took me out of my comfort zone and made me more confident to 
face life. He modified his ancestral house on several occasions in 
different phases so that we could all live comfortably. After Hari 
and Ram went to college, Ravi was their guide, leaving me with free 
time to rekindle my passion for music. 

Even after thirty-six years of marriage, I’m still able to have 
my freedom. I must mention, however, that I have never misused 
my freedom. I don’t claim this as an achievement since | didn’t have 
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to put any extra effort to do it. My parents and grandparents had 
imbibed in me that culture. But it is something | strongly feel about 
— not misusing your freedom - and I have often reminded my stu- 
dents and my children about it. 


55. Music CONCERTS 

Growing up, I found that everyone in my family loved music. 
Even as a child I was taken to music concerts, which were typically 
held in temples. When Appa was the headmaster of Fort High School 
in the late 60s and early ’70s, he would get passes for the Rama- 
navami celebrations that were held in the special pandal erected in 
the Fort High School grounds. I used to attend the programmes along 
with Nanaji, Didima, Amma, and Appa, sitting in the front row. We 
had the luxury of having a bus terminus next to Viraja and would 
take a direct bus to Fort High School. After the concerts got over, by 
around 9.30pm, when we stepped out, we would find several buses 
parked outside the school to take people home. Each bus would 
go in a different direction, catering to the needs of people living 
in different parts of the city. And the destination of one of those 
buses was 18" cross, Malleswaram. To avoid the rush in the bus, 
we'd leave about ten or fifteen minutes before the concert got over. 
Finding a comfortable seat in the bus, we’d listen to the remaining 
part of the concert. The bus would start only after the concert was 
finished. Within thirty minutes, we'd be back home. I always had 
the feeling of hiring a private vehicle! 

I also attended many concerts in the Seshadripuram College 
premises. Some concerts would be so packed that people would 
sit in the park opposite to the college to listen to the music. The 
biggest draw of the season, and often the concluding concert of the 
series, would be M S Subbulakshmi, who later went on to become 
the first musician to get a Bharat Ratna. 

Even after I got married to Ravi, I have attended several con- 
certs with him as well as on my own. During the years 1980-83, 
Ravi took me to several programs organized by the Parthasarathy 
Gana Sabha. For the first time, I saw comedy plays in Tamil. It was 
also during this period I first attended a dance performance of Dr. 
Padma Subrahmanyam. Since then I have seen many of her perfor- 
mances and thoroughly enjoyed them. Years later, in 2012, Ravi and 
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I attended a dance recital of Vyjayanthimala — one of the heroines 
of the yesteryear. At 76, she performed with such energy and grace. 

My love for music and dance took me a few times to Chennai 
during the December Music Season. I'd attend four programs in a 
day — music concerts, lecture-demonstrations, dance programs, etc. 
I would be transported to a different world. 

I have, on occasion, attended concerts with my guru, Sing- 
aramma madam. Those experiences were unforgettable since she 
would explain the nuances of the music. It helped me appreciate 
the finer aspects of the performance. 

While most of the concerts I attended have been of Carnat- 
ic classical music, I have heard some of the renowned Hindustani 
classical musicians too. I feel really blessed to have attended the 
concerts of so many renowned artists; this brought me much joy 
and also helped me enhance my knowledge in music. 

Here are some of the great musicians I have had the good 
fortune of hearing live in concert (in no particular order) - 


Chitti Babu M Balamuralikrishna 
Dr. L Subramaniam MS Subbulakshmi 
Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhagavathar T R Mahalingam 
Semmangudi Srinivasa lyer ML Vasanthakumari 
D K Pattamal D K Jayaraman 

RK Srikantan M D Ramanathan 
Maharajapuram Santhanam Dr. S Ramanathan 
Mandolin Shrinivas N Ravikiran 

Mysore Nagaraj-Manjunath Ganesh-Kumaresh 
Hyderabad brothers Hyderabad sisters 
Priya sisters Saralaya sisters 
Bombay Jayashri Sudha Raghunathan 
S Soumya M S Sheela 
Ranjani-Gayathri Nityashree Mahadevan 
Lalgudi Jayaraman M S Gopalakrishnan 
Kunnakudi Vaidyanathan M Chandrashekaran 
MS Gopalakrishnan T N krishnan 

N Ramani BN Suresh 

R K Suryanarayana Doraiswamy lyengar 
D Balakrishna Suma Sudhindra 

E Gaayathri Veena Jayanthi 
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TM krishna Sanjay Subrahmanyam 


Aruna Sairam Sikkil sisters 

Bombay sisters Radha-Jayalakshmi 
KJ Yesudas Rudrapatnam brothers 
GJ R Krishnan and Viji Krishnan Kadri Gopalnath 
Bangalore S Shankar Basavanagudi Nataraj 
Nedanuri Krishnamurthy Dr. Rajkumar Bharathi 
Malladi Brothers Prince Rama Varma 


My college students M S Vidya and Manjula Surendra 


Here are some Hindustani musicians I have heard in concert: 


Ravi Shankar Amjad Ali Khan 
Parveen Sultana Bhimsen Joshi 
Hari Prasad Chaurasia Pandit Jasraj 
Bismillah Khan Alla Rakha 


In 2010, Hari took me to a live concert of one of my favourite 
playback singers, Manna Dey. Having listened to his songs on the 
radio for so many years, it was a thrill to listen to him live. He sang 
many of my favourite songs. I enjoyed every moment of the concert. 


56. [HE Musicat GENe? 

Children in our family are typically introduced to music in 
some form — either singing or playing an instrument. I have strongly 
felt that an introduction to music at a young age is important for 
the development of children. 

Right from his childhood, Hari suffered from severe cold and 
cough. As per Didima’s last wish, we took him to Guruvayur and 
performed the Tulabharam ceremony. He was about five when he 
was diagnosed with tonsillitis and it had to be operated. To our 
surprise, Hari showed no anxiety or pain. Perhaps he was looking 
forward to eating ice-cream after the surgery. A few days after the 
operation, he was able to speak normally. However, I was unsure 
if he could sing. I decided to get him started with a musical instru- 
ment instead. In October 1988, he started learning the mridangam 
from Vidvan Palghat Narayanaswamy. Hari wasn’t too keen on mri- 
dangam but was fond of his teacher. In fact, he barely practised at 
home. But the moment he went to class, he would play quite well 
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and his guru would appreciate his (non-existent) practice. I had to 
always hold back a smile. 

Sometime in 1992, I think, he decided to stop. He probably 
got bored. Then, out of his own interest, he rejoined mrigandam 
classes a year later. Another couple of years, he went to class and 
finally dropped out. In 1996, he learnt to play the tabla (from Mr. P 
R Das) for about a year. 

It turned out that his real interest was in playing the violin. 
Possibly he had seen Indiramma play the violin when he was young 
and was impressed. He must have intuitively realized that he was 
more aligned to melodic instruments than percussion. He began a 
search for a violin teacher. One of his juniors in school who also 
lived in Ulsoor told Hari about his music teacher, who was also a 
violinist. Immediately, Hari wanted to go and meet her. So in early 
1998, he took me along to meet Smt. Lalitha Chandramouli. 

Indiramma was so happy that her grandson was learning the 
violin that she spent her own money to buy him a violin. On his 
part, Hari picked up the instrument really fast. His teacher was so 
impressed that she began teaching him many compositions. Even 
before Hari had completed two years with the violin, his guru sug- 
gested that he play his debut concert at the Someshwara temple. 
Hari wasn’t keen on giving a performance at such an early stage. 
He was more interested in learning the nuances of the instrument. 
During this time, he was also in his pre-university course and had 
to concentrate on his studies. So he dropped out of violin classes. 

After he completed his pre-university course, Hari took a 
year off to pursue his other interests. During this time, he also en- 
rolled in BASE to prepare for the IIT entrance exams. Through one 
of my professional acquaintances, I came to know about a violinist 
in Basavanagudi, Vidvan G Nataraj. Hari had to start all over again 
since there was a change in the playing technique. But Hari picked 
up fast and his guru was quite pleased with him. Within about two 
years, his guru suggested that he take up the junior-level exam. 
Again, Hari wasn’t keen on appearing for music exams but wanted 
to learn to play better. Added to this, he faced a lot of pressure in 
his academics. For the second time, he dropped out of violin class. 

He couldn't be away from music, so he continued playing the 
violin, sometimes learning new compositions from Amma, who al- 
ways encouraged his musical interests. He began learning Western 
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classical violin from Mr. Peter Appaji at the Bangalore School of Music. 

In June 2005, Hari had a chance meeting with Dr. L Subra- 
maniam in a music concert. When he shared his musical interests 
with Dr. Subramaniam, he told Hari to give him a call and visit him 
in house. Dr. LS being such a busy artiste, it took nearly a month for 
Hari to finally reach him and visit him at his house. Perhaps it took 
some pestering and requesting on Hari’s part, but on Vijayadashami 
day in 2005, he began lessons with Dr. Subramaniam — ‘LS sir’ to 
him. 

Dr. LS emphasized purely on the fundamentals in the initial 
years. Hari had to start from scratch but he gladly did so. Step by 
step, Dr. LS built up Hari’s musical skills. He ensured that Hari 
learnt at his own pace. He would tell Hari, “Instead of worrying 
about how many compositions you learnt, think about playing ev- 
ery composition well.” This was exactly the kind of mindset that 
Hari also had. He had finally found his guru after years of search. 
Hari continues learning with Dr. L Subramaniam and plans to start 
performing in the amateur circuit this year. 

A few years after Hari started learning the violin with LS sir, 
he felt that it would be good to learn the basics of singing because 
that would help in his violin playing. But first he wanted to get 
his guru’s permission. Dr. LS said that it was a great idea and en- 
couraged him to learn singing. I approached my guru, Singaramma 
madam and got Hari enrolled. For many years, Hari couldn’t sing in 
pitch — he couldn’t even hold a note. On the other hand, Ram had a 
naturally gifted voice for singing. It is due to the efforts of Madam 
that Hari has got a good foundation in Carnatic singing. 

Hari’s knowledge of music — both theory and practice — im- 
proved so much over the years that when I appeared for my profi- 
ciency-level exams in music, I got a lot of help from him. 

When I was pregnant with Hari, I would listen to a lot of 
music. When I visited Singapore in 1983, I remember buying a cas- 
sette of ‘The Violin Trio’ (Dr. L Subramaniam and his two broth- 
ers) and listening to it on loop. I have heard their Bhairavi varnam in 
four speeds countless times. When Hari was a small baby, the two 
most-played cassettes were ‘Magnificent Violin Melodies’ (by the Vio- 
lin Trio) and ‘Wedding Bells’ by Chitti Babu. And what a co-incidence 
it is, that Hari is a student of Dr. Subramaniam today! 
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57. FAMILY GATHERINGS 

India is a land of celebrations and feasts; there is no dearth of 
occasions for family and friends to come together and share happi- 
ness. Birthdays, weddings, wedding anniversaries, housewarming, 
simantams, namakaranas, upanayanas, and the list goes on. Apart from 
these, I had the good fortune to be a part of some unique celebra- 
tions — all of which were planned and organized by Ravi. 

In 1984, when Hari was born, we performed Kanakabhishekam 
to Kaveri paati. This is a rare ritual that’s performed in honour of 
someone whose son’s son has had a son. Ravi’s parents performed 
a homa. Small golden flowers were bought and forty-five-day-old 
Hari was made to hold a silver plate with the golden flowers on it. 
Holy water was sprinkled on Kaveri paati’s head and she was show- 
ered with the golden flowers. Though she was ninety-six years old, 
she sat calmly in her place and enjoyed the ceremony. Within five 
months, Kaveri paati passed away. 

To celebrate Deepavali in 1990, Ravi had an idea to bring to- 
gether all the family members for a series of performances by them, 
especially the younger generation. Many of them, having formally 
trained in music, sang or played an instrument. There was also a 
magic show by Ravi’s nephew. Raghu had even taken a computer 
printout (a rarity those days) of the schedule and pasted it at the 
entrance, along with a nice welcome message. 

Srinivasa Nilayam, Ravi’s ancestral house, was bought in 
1877 by his great-grandfather Madhuravasal Raghavachari. Ravi’s 
grandfather modified the house in the 1930s spending all his pen- 
sion money. What was a mud house with bamboo roofing became 
a pucca house with Madras tiles. Years later, in the 1970s, Ravi ren- 
ovated the house and it was his idea to name the house after his 
grandfather (M. A. Srinivasachar). In 1977, Ravi decided to celebrate 
the centenary year of the house. It was celebrated with great gusto 
along with the upanayanam of Ravi and Raghu and their father’s six- 
tieth birthday. In 2002, the 125" year of Srinivasa Nilayam coincided 
with the 75" birthday of Indiramma. Ravi decided to celebrate it by 
inviting relatives and friends. We were fortunate to have with us 
His Holiness Sri Sri Rangapriya Swamiji to give a short talk. A most 
revered spiritual teacher in our family, we were fortunate that he 
came for the occasion. He had visited us on two earlier occasions, 
during the upanayana ceremonies of Hari (1995) and Ram (1997). 
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SRI SRI RANGAPRIYA SWAMI! VISITING SRINIVASA NILAYAM, 1997 

In 2007, we celebrated Indiramma’s 80" birthday. 

In 2016, we celebrated the centenary year of Ravi’s father, 
Sri. M Venkatesan. We organized a get-together of our relatives, 
both close and distant. Ravi gave the welcome address and Revathi 
spoke about her grandfather. Then we had a series of music per- 
formances by the family members. Hari played the violin; Naresh, 
Archana, and Revathi sang; Kannu and Mahathi played the veena; 
Varun played the tabla; Ramaa and I sang at the end. The program 
ended with a group photo and lunch. After lunch, informal music 
sessions continued. 


58. BooK LAUNCHES 

We have three generations of writers at home. In 1995, I be- 
came a published author, when my Statistics textbooks came out. 
In 2005, Hari joined the club. And Amma, in 2012. When there’s a 
book, there’s a chance of a book launch. Here are a few of the book 
releases that I’ve been a part of: 

Home Remedies (2005) 

When I was the President of my Innerwheel Club, I brought 
out a booklet titled ‘Home Remedies.’ This compilation was a part 
of a project of our Innerwheel Club. I had put together many simple 
remedies and useful tips for relief from basic ailments, using the in- 
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gredients available in our kitchens. Even after a decade, people ask 
me for the copies of the booklet. 


Roots and Wings (2005) 

Hari and Naresh were just college students when Ravi no- 
ticed that both of them were interested in creative writing. To 
nurture their interest, he guided them to write a short book on the 
importance of basic values in the backdrop of his mother’s life. The 
book would serve both as a biography as well as a commentary on 
the importance of the value system. The boys were excited with 
the idea and in spite of being in the thick of their academics they 
plunged into the project without hesitation. They interviewed fam- 
ily members and visited different places to get first hand informa- 
tion. They collected old photographs from family members. 

After more than eighteen months of hard work and several 
reiterations, Roots and Wings was released on the occasion of the 25" 
anniversary of my wedding with Ravi. The event was held at Centu- 
ry Club and Prof. M K Sridhar, Ravi’s Ph.D. guide, formally released 
the book. Roots and Wings appealed not only to family members and 
friends who knew Indiramma but also by strangers who knew 
nothing about our family. 

Ravi felt that it would be nice if the book was translated into 
Kannada since Indiramma couldn’t read English. I had once casu- 
ally mentioned this to Amma. In March 2013, she handed me a diary 
and said that it was a gift to be given to Indiramma (whose birthday 
falls on the 14" of March). When I opened it, I found that Amma had 
translated the whole book into Kannada! In 2015, the translation, 
Berugalu mattu Rekkegalu was formally released. 

Ravi’s uncle, Prof. D S Vaghela of Ratlam was so impressed 
reading Roots and Wings that he decided to translate it into Hindi. He 
is a professor of Physics and this was his maiden venture into trans- 
lations. He mentioned that it would be nice to have someone read 
through the book before it is printed. So | approached my friend Dr. 
Renu Shukla to edit the work and she readily agreed. In 2016, the 
Hindi translation, Jade aur Udane came out. 


The New Bhagavad-Gita (2011) 
In 2006, Ambi had come down to Bangalore for his son’s upa- 
nayanam. On that occasion, he had brought out an English trans- 
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lation of the Purushasuktam. E 
Apparently Hari had already 
gone through the manuscript 
and offered him some sugges- 
tions. Later that year, Ambi 
began working on a modern | 
translation of the Bhagavad-Gi- 
ta. Around that time, Hari also 
began interacting closely with 
Ambi because of their common 
interest in Hindu scriptures. | 
Ambi invited Hari to collabo- 
rate on the translation and after 
five years of work, the book was published in 20]. The book was 
launched in Kaveri Hall by Dr. B S Ramachandra, an educationist 
and physics professor. 

Ambi couldn’t make it for the book launch but his wife 
Shailini was present and she read out a short message from Ambi. 
We had a surprise visitor in Dr. L Subramaniam, who joined us for 
the book launch. All the family members were thrilled to meet him. 

After the publication of The New Bhagavad-Gita, Ambi and 
Hari collaborated on three other books — The Easy Bhagavad-Gita, 
The Complete Bhagavad-Gita, and Srishti: Songs of Creation from the Vedas. 
They are presently working on a few more. 















Ams! AND Hart, 2014, Mason, OH 


Expressions (2012) 

Amma has always been interested in creative writing. She of- 
ten wrote short stories and poems on the backs of envelopes and 
scraps of paper. Often I told her to compile them so that I could 
read them at my leisure. Over the years, she has written articles, 
stories, and poems in multiple languages. 

Once when Hari and I visited Amma’s place, he insisted that 
Amma should bring together a compilation of all her poems. He even 
offered to design the book. Ravi said that he would be happy to 
publish it. She agreed and began collecting her poems; she proba- 
bly had about twenty poems at hand. We told her that we would 
make it a sort of 80" birthday tribute. Not only did she compile old 
poems but also wrote new poems for the book, bringing the total to 
eighty poems. In July 2012, the book was formally launched in the 
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Lakshmi Narasimha Temple, Malleswaram. The Hon. Secretary, 
Malleswaram Ladies Association, Smt. Mangala Ramachandra, who 
also was Amma’s classmate in school released the book and spoke 


highly of Amma. 





UsHaA, MANGALA MADAM AND AMMA AT THE Book LAUNCH, 2012 


Triveni, the then principal of MLA PU College also spoke 
about Amma and praised her efforts. Raghu mama came down from 
Bombay for the program. He and Nalini shitthi even sang a ghazal on 
the occasion. Vasu mama spoke on the occasion and Deepta read out 
a short message that Shantha shitthi had written. | felt happy and 
fulfilled that Amma’s creative work finally got some recognition. 


Srirangam Srimadandavan Periyashrama Varalaru (2014) 

Amma’s family has been closely associated with the Andavan 
Ashram, one of the important spiritual institutions in the Srivaishna- 
va community. The spiritual leader, known as the ‘Andavan, is an 
important person in the community. Amma has seen four andavans 
and knew some of them personally. She had a great interest in the 
history of the ashram and her curiosity was finally satiated when she 
came across a book in Tamil titled ‘Srirangam Srimadandavan Peri- 
yashrama Varalarw’ written by Natteri Kidambi Rajagopalacharya. 

There are many devotees of the ashram in Karnataka who are 
unfamiliar with Tamil so Amma decided to translate the book into 
Kannada. When she approached the present Andavan with the 
idea, he gave his blessings and even signed her copy of the Tamil 
book! Within a few months, Amma translated the entire book and 
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‘Srirangam Srimadandavan Periyashramada Guruparampareya Vai- 
bhayapurna Itihasa’ was released in May 2014 during the 80" birth- 
day of the present Andavan. 


Stuti Samputa (2015) 

Indiramma has learnt several shlokas and stotras over the 
years. She has also compiled many verses from rare sources, often 
unavailable in books. Even the names of the poets who composed 
these poems are largely unknown. Indiramma often recited these 
shlokas and whenever anyone asked her to teach them, she wrote 
out a copy for them by hand. Sometime in February 2015, she ap- 
proached Ravi and asked him to take photocopies of a collection of 
these stotras and share it with interested family members. Ravi felt 
that it would be much better to bring out a booklet with all these 
verses instead of sharing photocopies. Ravi brought out the book 
with the help of Revathi, Naresh, and Hari. Shatavadhani Dr. R Ga- 
nesh, the renowned scholar not only wrote an epilogue for the book 
but also released it on the occasion of Indiramma’s 88" birthday. 


Kutumba (2016) 

When Ravi decided to celebrate his father’s centenary birth- 
day in July 2016, he felt that it would be a good idea to bring out a 
small book about the significance of the joint family in the back- 
drop of the lives of his father and grandmother. Who else to ap- 
proach but our in-house writer, Hari! He spoke to several relatives, 
collected stories and photographs, and put together the book in less 
than three weeks. The book was released at the centenary birthday 
celebrations by Ravi's eldest cousin, Smt. Hemalatha Bhashyam. 


Foggy Fool’s Farrago (2016) 

For quite a while now, Hari has been interested in trans- 
lating into English some of the most important works related to 
Hindu philosophy and wisdom. In early 2015, he approached Amma 
to check if she would be interested to collaborate with him in 
translating D V Gundappa’s celebrated classic Mankutimmana Kagga. 
Amma is fluent in Kannada and quite good in English while Hari 
is fluent in English and knows a fair bit of Kannada. A good team. 
Amma hadn’t read the Kagga completely so she thought it would be 
a great opportunity for her to know the text better. And incidental- 
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ly, the original copy that Hari has with him is one that Appa bought 
in the mid ’70s. Amma and Hari worked on the book with utmost 
commitment and they were fortunate to be guided by Shatavadhani 
Dr. R Ganesh, who also happens to be foremost authority on the 
works of D V Gundappa. 

The book was launched on 2" October 2016 at Gokhale In- 
stitute of Public Affairs (GIPA) — a few weeks earlier to Amma’s 85% 
birthday. Renowned journalist, author, and Hon. Secretary of 
GIPA, Dr. S R Ramaswamy was the chief guest. Being a long-time 
disciple and associate of D V Gundappa, he shared some memories 
of his guru and mentor. For those of us who have not met DVG, 
seeing Dr. SRR was like meeting DVG himself. 

Amma had written a few stray verses in Kannada, having 
been inspired by Kagga, which she read out at the end of the pro- 
gramme. She was actually not prepared to give a speech but when 
she was asked to say a few words, she spoke so naturally, with a 
fine sense of humour and great warmth, that everyone appreciated 
her talk, calling it the highlight of the program. It was a magical 
moment for me. 





AMMA, SHATAVADHANI Dr. GANESH, Dr. S R RAMASWAMY AND Hart 
AT THE Book LAUNCH, 2016 
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59. DEATHS 

Death is inevitable, but when it happens, it is never easy for 
the near and dear ones to accept it. 

1962. Mysore thatha. 

I was about five when Mysore thatha passed away. I have 
little memory of him when he was alive but I remember his death 
vividly. I was in school that day when I was called home. My things 
were packed. I was sent to Mysore along with Shivu mama, a family 
friend. Why were we going to Mysore? I had no clue. I got worried and 
kept asking him why he was taking me to Mysore. He didn’t say 
anything until we reached our Mysore house. 

I realised something was drastically wrong. Mysore paati 
was sitting at the entrance and crying. I entered and saw thatha ly- 
ing down on the floor. Everybody around him were crying. Amma 
took me to a side and told me that thatha has died. He wouldn’t 
come back. She made Prasad and me sit in the first floor and told 
us not to come down. Even so, we peeped from the stairs. I was 
shocked to see someone pouring cold water on the body. I got really 
worried that thatha would feel cold and I asked Amma, “Why are 
they pouring cold water? Thatha will feel cold. There is warm water 
in the bathroom!” 

Amma said, “Since thatha is dead, he will not feel anything. It 
is customary to bathe the dead body with cold water. Stop worry- 
ing that he will catch a cold or feel uncomfortable.” Only later on I 
realised that I was urgently called from Bangalore since I wouldn’t 
be able to see him again in my life. 


1963. Ramu mama. 

One morning in late 1963, the 
phone rang and Didima picked up 
the receiver. Moments later, she fell 
down in shock. Gopu shithya’s only 
son Ramgopal’s death was a rude 
shock for all of us. He was just 26 
years old when he met with an acci- 
dent on the local train in Bombay. I 
was really fond of him and had spent “ 
a lot of time with him and Vasu 
mama when I had visited Poona. 





RAMU MAMA 
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1964. Mysore paati. 

Nalini shitthi and Jagannathan 
shithya had come down to Bangalore. 
They had some work in Mysore and 
took me along so that I could spend 
some time with my parents. On our 
way back, Mysore paati came with us. 
By the time we reached Srirangapat- 
na, paati complained of chest pain. She | 
had some tender coconut water and 
felt better. We proceeded and reached 
Bangalore by evening. 

Didima was happy to receive 
paati and took her around the house. As Mysore PAATI 
they went towards the backyard, paati 
saw an outhouse where two women were staying. She preferred 
to spend a night in the outhouse instead of the main house. Didima 
ensured that her stay in the outhouse would be comfortable. Paa- 
ti was still feeling uncomfortable and refused to eat anything. She 
was also particular that we don’t call a doctor. That same night, she 
suffered a massive heart attack and passed away. It was almost like 
we went all the way to Mysore and bring her to Bangalore just to 
see her die. 





1972. Nanaji. 

We were in the last lap of the year 1972. Nanaji’s eightieth 
birthday was on 22"4 November. Anu, Mala, Prasad, and I wished 
him for his birthday and presented him with a table lamp. He was 
quite unwell but he was delighted to receive the gift. He blessed us 
all that day. 

Nanaji passed away on the first of December. He was not 
only the head of the family but also a fatherly figure to Prasad and 
me. From my childhood days, he was my guardian. We all loved him 
very much and it took a long time to get over his death. 

In fact, we were all hoping that his health would improve 
and that we could celebrate his Shatabhishekam. He was to turn 80 
on December 8" according to the Tamil calendar. Instead that be- 
came the eighth day of mourning. 
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1973. Chechi paati. 

Didima’s mother, Chechi paati, lived with the family. She suf- 
fered from asthma and arthritis; she wasn’t able to move around 
much. Yet she was alert and very much alive to the world around 
her. She succumbed to her ailments in August 1973. 

Raghu mama came down from Bombay to attend the funeral. 
He was particularly close to Chechi paati. When he returned home 
after the last rites, he reached the entrance of the house and fell 
down unconscious. We tried our best to shake him awake but he 
didn’t budge. We managed to take him to the room and made him 
lie down on the bed. We were shocked and didn’t know what to do. 
We called a general physician and even he didn’t have an idea. We 
called a cardiologist. He checked Raghu mama, gave an injection, 
and told us not to worry. Raghu mama finally regained conscious- 
ness the next afternoon, much to the relief of everyone, especially 
Didima. 


1977. Kuppanna shithya 

Sometime in August 1971, Didima’s younger sister Sundari 
shitthi and her husband Kupanna shithya came to live with us. They 
were ardent devotees of the Sai Baba of Puttaparthi and had kept 
his photographs in their room. Devotees from far and near began 
visiting our house and made the place a bhajan hall. During this 
period, we met a lot of people from different walks of life. During 
Vaikunta Ekadasi, New Year, Shivaratri, and Guru Purnima, devotees 
would come in hordes and sing bhajans all through the night. At 
times, the crowd would be so huge that people would not only sit 
inside the house, but also occupy the entire compound till the en- 
trance gate. Shithya suffered from asthma as well as heart and skin 
problems. He succumbed to his diseases in September 1977. Hun- 
dreds of people came home to pay their last respects. We had never 
seen so many people in Viraja before that. I had seen such a crowd of 
assorted people only on television when celebrities died. 


1984. Kaveri paati. 

1984 was a year of birth and death. While Hari was born in 
January, Kaveri Paati died in August. Even few weeks before her 
death, she would keep Hari on her lap and enjoy his play. 
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Paati’s health deteriorated grad- 
ually. She didn’t want to see a doctor 
nor get admitted to a hospital. She was 
unafraid of death. She was detached 
from worldly things yet was a practical 
person. She always wore the traditional 
nine-yard sari except in her last few days | 
when she was unable to walk. Even so, 
she would sit up for a while, have her 
bath, and eat semi-solid food. She hardly 
expressed pain or discomfort. 

5 August didn’t begin well for 
us. Ravi’s employee’s sister died in a fire accident. He had gone to 
help the family and returned late and was visibly upset. We were 
all watching a movie in the drawing room keeping an eye on Kaveri 
paati. Akka came and spent some time with her. Ramaa had come 
the previous night to spend time with paati. 

Paati drank some Horlicks and slept. Before she left, Akka 
came to see Kaveri paati once more, but by that time, she had peace- 
fully left this world. We were shocked. Nobody was ready to ac- 
cept her death even though she died at the ripe old age of 96. She 
was the head of the family for about five decades. The family took a 
long time to recover from this loss; in fact, Ravi’s father went into 
a depression. 





KAVERI PAATI 


1985. Anna thatha. 

In February 1985, Anna thatha fell down from his cot when he 
tried to get up in the morning and ended up with a fracture. He was 
in terrible pain and had to be hospitalised much against his wishes. 
It was Ravi who took him to the hospital. In his 98 years, he had 
hardly seen a doctor or visited a hospital; the only time he had gone 
to a hospital was for his cataract surgery. He was a healthy person 
doing all his duties normally. He suffered from knee pain but would 
take a walk in the compound of Viraja. 

If he had to get rid of the pain, he had to undergo surgery. 
The surgeon felt that Anna thatha was too old for the operation but 
agreed to operate him since all the parameters were normal. The 
surgery was a success and the doctor was happy; Anna thatha was 
the oldest patient he had operated on. The doctor advised Anna 
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thatha to stay in the hospital for a few more days before he was dis- 
charged. The doctor instructed him to eat nutritious food and take 
medicines at regular intervals. This is where the problem started. 
Anna thatha was a highly orthodox person. He wouldn’t drink a 
drop of water without his bath and morning rituals. There was no 
way of taking food or medicines while he was the hospital. As a 
result, he died in the hospital. 

When Anna thatha died, all the family members came togeth- 
er with the exception of Shantha shitthi, who was in Delhi, suffering 
from severe arthritis. It was difficult for her to even move around. 
Bharath and Deepta were college-going students and had a great 
deal of academic work. When Ravi came to hear about this, he im- 
mediately booked a flight ticket and sent me to Delhi the next day. 
Leaving a thirteen-month-old Hari under the care of my parents, | 
went to be with Shantha shitthi, who was undergoing treatment. I 
spent all the while with her and looked after her. As always, I was 
amazed looking at how Shantha shitthi dealt with problems. She is 
so strong mentally and always fights her way to a solution. 

Shantha shitthi slowly improved and within a week, Mala 
came to look after her. I returned to Bangalore. Everybody thanked 
Ravi for his timely decision to send me to Delhi. 


1987. Didima. 

Didima told her parents to come and live with her; she prom- 
ised to take care of them as long as they lived. Within a couple of 
years of Anna thatha’s death, Didima was detected with cancer. 

A few months before her death, she was unable to eat prop- 
erly and had lost a lot of weight. On 3™ March, she gave bath to the 
three-month-old Ram and went to the doctor for a check up. She 
was diagnosed with a malignant tumour in her stomach. It was an 
advanced stage of cancer and surgery was not advisable. We didn’t 
know how to react. Raghu mama consulted a surgeon who advised 
him to bring the patient to Bombay. Her tickets were booked for 
the next day. We went with her to the airport. On the way, she 
showed me a notebook where she had written in detail all the 
various offerings to be given to various temples once she became 
normal. She specifically mentioned that we should visit Guruvayur 
temple and perform a Tulabharam for Hari since he always suffered 
from cold and cough. 
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After reaching Bombay, she became weaker with the tests. 
Surgery was ruled out. Meanwhile Ravi had applied for a passport 
for Didima as per Raghu mama’s request. Prasad had also consulted 
a few doctors in the US and volunteered to take care of her treat- 
ment if she was taken to the US. Didima was in a coma when she 
was brought back to Bangalore. She died the very next morning. 

Our love and affection and helplessness drove us to try all 
possible ways to save her life but ultimately, we had to accept the 
harsh reality. On the day of Didima’s death, I remembered an inci- 
dent that took place on the eve of Didima’s trip to Bombay trip, 10 
days earlier. She made me sing the Purandara Dasa kriti ‘Ambiga na 
ninna nambide’ and beautifully explained the meaning of the song. 
She said, “By the end of the song, Purandara Dasa prays to Vittala, 
requesting Him to grant him salvation and take him to His abode.” 
Little did I realise that this would happen in Didima’s life so soon. 

It took me a long time to accept that my darling Didima, my 
godmother, my teacher, and my ideal, was no more. Didima was 
one never to waste a moment - either in lethargy or in worry. She 
was hardworking and ever-cheerful, making her a favourite with 
everyone. 


1989. Ravi’s father. 

In 1989, my father-in-law suffered from a heart attack. He 
was diagnosed with an enlarged heart in’87 and since then, he was 
taking medicines. 1989 was a disaster year for our family. Ravi was 
the commercial director in a manufacturing firm, which saw a lot 
of raids from the Income Tax and Sales Tax departments. While he 
was trying to sort out those problems, | had an attack of Rheuma- 
toid arthritis and for more than a week, | lay in bed with excruci- 
ating pain. 

When I was lying down with arthritis, my father-in-law 
would sit next to me and read the news for me in spite of the fact 
that he was suffering from asthma. One of the days, he read out 
the news of the death of Thirukuzhandai Andavan Swami. It was 
a sad moment for me since I had seen the venerable swamiji from 
my young age and always sought his blessings. After I got married 
to Ravi, both of us went to meet him and seek his blessings. When 
Hari was a small kid, I took him to Sholingar to meet the Andavan. 
It was he who performed my samashrayanam and bharanyasam. He 
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was my acharya. And upon hearing the news of his death, I couldn’t 
even cry aloud because of the severe pain from my arthritis. 

My arthritis came under control within a few weeks. Ravi 
had promptly taken me to a renowned rheumatologist and I was 
back on my feet before long. Since Ravi was busy with his work, I 
took his father to the cardiologist for a routine check-up. He start- 
ed gasping for breath and he seemed uncomfortable. I admitted him 
to the St. Philomena’s Hospital as per the doctor’s advice. He was given 
oxygen and felt slightly better. Ravi and Indiramma rushed to the 
hospital. 

It was my father-in-law’s wish that Indiramma should stay 
with him during the day. Ravi spent the nights at the hospital. All 
of us visited him in the hospital. The third night, Akka offered to 
stay with her father. We had just reached home that night when 
Akka called Ravi, asking him to come immediately. By the time Ravi 
reached the hospital, his father had passed away. For a second time 
the head of the family was no more. 


1994. Appa. 

Appa was in forties when he was detected with diabetes. But 
he learnt to admirably manage the disease by a strict diet, regular 
exercises, and a disciplined way of life. 

Ever since I got married into Ravi’s family, it was Appa who 
took care of all the religious rituals in Srinivasa Nilayam. He silently 
organized everything and things would go off as per schedule. 

In the later part of 1993, Appa en 
and Amma went to Mysore to sell off 
Appa’s ancestral house. After they left | 
Mysore in the 60s, an unfortunate se- 
ries of incidents followed and after a 
lot of hardship, they were compelled 
to sell their Mysore house for a song. 
But Appa seemed quite relieved. A long 
pending job was finished. 

He suffered a silent heart at- [jm 
tack which he didn’t realise. When he 
became very weak, we took him to St. 
Martha’s Hospital where he spent over 
a week. Ravi would often visit Appa Tu Mysore House, c. 1992 
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and they spent a lot of time in conversations. Appa was a contended 
man. He probably knew that he won't survive for long. He told Ravi 
that he was happy that both his children were well-settled and that 
he was lucky to see his grandchildren. He felt that Amma was intel- 
ligent and independent and her siblings are extremely supportive of 
her. She would be able to manage her life even in his absence. When 
Appa felt a little better, we brought him home on the day of Sank- 
ranti in 1994. He was happy to come home but he was exhausted. 
He suffered a severe heart attack and was hospitalised again, this 
time in Apollo Mallya. Meanwhile Prasad came down from the US 
and spent time with Appa. For ten days, Appa was in the ICU and he 
was shifted to the ward on the third of February. 

Hari and Ram wished to see him and we all visited him in 
the hospital. I told Appa that the kids have done well in the school 
tests and had showed him their report cards. He saw them and ex- 
pressed his happiness. He blessed the kids and told them that he 
would come home the next day. 

I had decided to bring Appa to Ulsoor and planned to take 
care of him. I had kept the bed ready for him and was all set to 
bring him home after he was discharged from the hospital. Amma 
wished to stay in the hospital with Appa that night so that Prasad 
could get some rest. But that night, Appa suffered the maximum. He 
was extremely restless and could not lie down. Early next morn- 
ing, Amma gave him Horlicks, which he drank and felt relieved. He 
closed his eyes and lay down peacefully. Amma too dozed off due to 
fatigue. Sometime later, she suddenly woke up and when she saw 
Appa, she realised that he was no more. When Prasad called me to 
inform about Appa’s death, I just couldn’t believe my ears. | was 
expecting him to come home that day. I remembered the proverb 
“Man proposes, God disposes.” I felt as if l lost a part of my body. It 
was the worst day of my life. My dear father had departed forever. 
It was a rude shock for Amma, who had taken for granted that she 
would die earlier. It took her more than a decade to come to terms 


with Appa’s death. 


1999. Raghu. 

Generally we associate death with old age. Sadly there are 
exceptions to this. Since the mid ’90s, Ravi’s younger brother Ra- 
ghu was working in Pohnpei, a small island in the Pacific Ocean 
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as the Computer Advisor to the 
President. He also taught Com- 
puter Science in the local col- 
lege. Sometime in early 1999, he 
wrote an e-mail to Hari asking 
him to inform us that he is re- 
turning to India. He mentioned 
that he would be arriving in | 
Chennai and requested for a ve- 
hicle to be sent. RAGHU 

This came as a surprise because Raghu was the last per- 
son to ask anyone for favours. It was his habit to suddenly show up 
at home without any information. He hated to trouble anyone and 
never wanted to be picked up from the airport or train station. 

Within a couple of days, Hari received an e-mail from Ra- 
ghu’s Bangladeshi colleague. He wrote that Raghu’s health condi- 
tion was very delicate and that someone actually accompanied him 
until Singapore and put him on the flight to Chennai. We immedi- 
ately called Rangarajan shithya and took his help to connect with 
the airport manager in Chennai. Ravi and me drove to Chennai and 
picked up Raghu from the airport. 

Raghu had lost a lot of weight. We immediately took him 
to Apollo Hospital. It was revealed that he had stomach cancer and 
it was already in an advanced stage. We managed to get him back 
home. We tried all possible treatments but nothing seemed to help. 
In helpless silence, we watched him suffer without ever making a 
fuss or feeling sad. He was admitted to Bangalore Institute of Oncolo- 
gy with some of best doctors taking care of him but sadly he suc- 
cumbed to the disease on 2* November at the age of 46. 

Indiramma was the worst affected but she never displayed 
her sorrow or pain. She merely said that she was thankful she could 
spend time with her son during his last days. 





2000, 2001. Mythareyi shitthi, Sundari shitthi 

2"¢ May 2000. Our twentieth wedding anniversary. We had 
planned for a celebration. Soon I got a call informing me that my 
beloved Mythreyi shitthi was no more. It was heart-wrenching for 
us to witness the terrible trauma Mythreyi shitthi went through 
in the years leading to her death. She was such a lovable, simple, 
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kind-hearted person, who was so 
responsible towards her family. It 
was unimaginable that someone so 
well-meaning and noble would un- 
dergo so much of misery due to an un- 
known, incurable disease. 

In the 1970s, when I visited her 
in Ballarpur, she was super-active. She 
taught me embroidery, fabric painting 
and other crafts. She even requested 
her friend to teach me machine em- 
broidery. She enjoyed chatting with 
me although she was a silent person in 
general. She always gave me advice. She encouraged me to write 
letters and corrected me whenever I made grammatical mistakes. 

In 1991, when I went to the US with my family on a vacation, 
I spent some time with her since she too had gone there on vaca- 
tion. She appeared to be normal but I came to know that she was 
diagnosed with a heart problem. She didn’t want to be treated in 
the US so she came back to Bangalore and was on medication. 

Over the years, her condition deteriorated and she became 
totally bed-ridden. She lost her power of speech but she could 
follow what we were saying. Her limbs became stiff and she was 
unable to move them. Over time, she could not even eat her food 
properly. In some sense, her death gave relief not only to her but 
also to her mother, who had taken care of her all through. She didn’t 
deserve such a ghastly end. 

No mother will wish for her daughter to 
die before her. But such was Sundari shitthi’s fate 
that she wished to live in order to take care of 
her daughter. If she died earlier, there would 
be nobody to take care of her daughter. The 
helplessness of her daughter had made mental- 
ly tough. Following Mythereyi shitthi’s death, 
Sundari shitthi too fell ill. She was admitted to 
the hospital. She suffered a great deal due to 
breathlessness. In 2001, she breathed her last. It = SuNpDart sHITTHI 
was as if we lost Didima once again. That was 
the bond we shared with Sundari shitthi. 
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MYTHREYI SHITTHI 





2003. KIN Atthimber. 

Within a month of Raghu’s death, KIN 
atthimber was diagnosed with cancer of the 
esophagus. Akka quit her job as did Kannu. KTN 
was admitted to the same hospital as Raghu and 
the same doctors treated him. He underwent 
surgery followed by the protocol treatment. 
Slowly his health condition improved and he 
got back to normal. It was hard to believe that 
he had undergone treatment for cancer. 

He was like a fatherly figure to all of us, 
always so cheerful and full of positive energy. 
He had great affection for all of us and in turn 
everyone in the family had great regard forhim. yn AtrirER 
We were all relieved that he successfully over- 
came the disease but sadly, it relapsed after a few years and he had 
to undergo treatment again. This time he wasn’t able to recuperate 
and suffered a haemorrhage. As soon as we got the news, we rushed 
to Akka’s house. I couldn’t believe that he had died; his ever-smil- 
ing face was intact. Indiramma felt like an eldest child had passed 
away. I felt like losing my father for a second time. Akka, Kannu, and 
Revathi took great care of KTN and the only solace is that he could 
spend four precious years with his granddaughter Mahathi. 





2009. Jagannathan shithya. 

Nalini shitthi and Jagannathan shithya moved to Bangalore to 
spend their retired life. When Nalini shitthi visited Rangamala, she 
was really impressed and wanted to construct a similar kind of 
house on the site that Nanaji had given her, behind Viraja. The house 
was constructed in 2001 and both of them moved there. Shithya was 
a voracious reader and had a great interest in Hindu philosophy and 
also in science. He was a good singer and a connoisseur of music. 
Often, I practiced for my music exams in their house and he would 
help me fine tune the piece. 

He was a warm and an affectionate person. He always en- 
sured that I would get a share of the food that Nalini shitthi pre- 
pared. I was always treated as a daughter in their house. Shithya eas- 
ily connected with children. From a young age, Hari would enjoy 
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discussing with his ‘Jaggu thatha’ and sometimes when Shithya vis- 
ited Ulsoor, he and Naresh would discuss about Hindu scriptures 
and Srivaishnava theology. Ram always remembers the valuable time 
he spent with shithya and has been inspired a lot by him. 

Shithya was highly diabetic and he developed kidney prob- 
lems. When his health began to deteriorate, he thought it would 
be better to be in Mumbai since his elder son Mukund is a well- 
known doctor there. In August 2009, he turned 80 but since he was 
so unwell, no birthday celebration was planned. Later that year, 
he was hospitalised. Vasu mama and I travelled to Bombay and met 
him in the hospital. He was quite cheerful and delighted to meet us. 
He was talking quite normally and we felt that he would recover 
soon. We returned to Bangalore on the same day. But his condition 
worsened over the next few days. 

Hari was flying back from Cairo after a meeting and decid- 
ed to stop over at Mumbai to meet shithya. Apparently when Hari 
asked shithya, “Do you remember me?” he replied, “How can I forget 
you?” 

A day after Hari left, Madhav came to Mumbai from the 
US and spent a few precious days with his father. Within a week, 
shithya passed away. 


This is a humble tribute to a few people who have physically 
left me but remain in my heart forever. 


60. RETIREMENT 

When I took charge as the Principal of MLA PU College 
on 31* October 2012, the next day—l* November—was a holiday 
(Kannada Rajyotsava). When I took voluntary retirement on 30° 
May 2015, the next day—31* May—was a Sunday. On both occa- 
sions I had a day off for the reality to sink in. 

I took time and settled down slowly at home. I began a regu- 
lar regime of daily pranayama, exercises, and walking. I organised all 
my things and household items. This took quite a while. I started 
spending time in reading books and singing. Hari began writing a 
weekly column and I read many of his articles. I also edited a few 
books that Hari co-wrote. 

A couple of months after retirement, the Principals’ Associ- 
ation invited me and other retired Principals of different colleges, 
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and honoured all of us. Meeting the various Principals was a great 
experience. 

The MLA managing committee invited me for Teachers’ Day 
in September 2015 and honoured me along with other retired staff 
members. It was a sweet gesture. 

Ravi and Ram took me to a few movies. At one point, I think 
I watched four movies within the span of a month. 

My first trip after retirement was to Rajasthan, with Indi- 
ramma, Ravi, and Ram. That trip broke the monotony and subse- 
quently I have travelled quite a bit. Also, since I began spending 
more time at home, it opened up Ravi’s schedule and enabled him 
to travel without worries. For over twenty years, he managed a 
whole lot of things at home apart from running his company, travel, 
conducting research for his PhD, consulting, and so on. The least 
I could do is to stay back and take care of the routine work after I 
retired. 

At home, I do things at my own pace. I do a lot of stitching 
and have revived my passion for handicrafts like embroidery, cro- 
chet, tatting, and knitting. I learnt a number of new recipes and 
prepared new dishes. It’s been great fun. 

I started attending Innerwheel and Rotary meetings a little 
more frequently. In January 2016, I went to Mysore with Ravi to 
attend the Indian Science Congress and heard our Prime Minister Sri. 
Narendra Modi speak. I also went to Goa with Ravi to attend the 
Rotary District Conference and had a good time with Rotary friends. 
In February 2016, Chandrakala invited me to college to advice the 
students on how to face the public examinations. It was a great 
feeling to be back. I also visited Mangalore PU College to address 
their students. These occasions grant me the opportunity to keep 
in touch with my subject. 

In February 2016, I went with Amma to Srirangam, Mannar- 
gudi and some places nearby, mostly on a temple tour. Since Amma 
knows a great deal about those places, she was a great guide. 

In March 2016, Singaramma madam’s 80" birthday was cel- 
ebrated in a grand manner by her family members. Some of her stu- 
dents, myself included, got a wonderful opportunity to give a music 
performance for half an hour. We were all excited to perform in 
front of our guru. Everyone praised our short program and without 
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exception all the students felt that all this was possible only be- 
cause of the training that Madam gave us. 

In May 2016, I was invited by Team Statistics - a group of 
Statistics lecturers who meet during valuation of the second-year 
pre-university examination answer papers. I was happy to meet 
three generations of lecturers there. They had organised a farewell 
party for me and honoured me. Some of the senior lecturers shared 
the pleasant experiences they had with me. We had lunch together 
and spoke with several colleagues whom I worked with for more 
than thirty years. 

In May 2016, Ram, Ravi and I went to Srivilliputhur — the 
birthplace of Andal; Madurai, to the Meenakshi Temple; and Ko- 
daikanal for a short holiday. My student Usha Sarathy, a resident of 
Madurai, took care of our visit to the Meenakshi temple although 
she was travelling at that time. 

In October 2016, Revathi finally was awarded a doctorate 
in Psychology after successfully defending her thesis. She had to 
undergo several challenges and delays but she defied all odds and 
completed her PhD, making all of us proud. Around the same time, 
Archana completed her final Chartered Accountancy exams. The 
whole family rejoiced. 

In December 2016, I made a quick trip to Chennai to meet 
some of my relatives. I managed to squeeze time to attend a concert 
in the Madras Music Academy. During the last week of December, I ac- 
companied Ravi to Nitte, a small town in Karkala (Udupi district) 
where Ravi presented a paper in a conference. We visited Mani- 
pal, Pilikula, and Mangalore. On the way, we went to Pajaka, the 
birthplace of Madhavacharya. The house where the acharya stayed 
is maintained well. With this trip, we had visited the birth places 
of the three great acharyas of the three important Vedanta schools 
~ Kaladi (Adi Shankara), Sriperambudur (Ramanuja) and Pajaka 
(Madhva). 

I get my routine health check-ups done. I eat on time, sleep 
on time, exercise regularly, and do the things that I find interest- 
ing. I like to do different things but I’m not overambitious. I try to 
prioritize my work. Sometimes, my music practice and my general 
reading take a backseat. I hope to channelize things in a better way 
in my second innings after I complete my 60" birthday! 
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Krishnamma 
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Nadipuram Rangas 
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Venkatagopala Chakravarti 
Venkatalakshmi 
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raghavachar (1892-1972) 


amy lyengar (1887-1985) 
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A R Srinivasaraghavachar (1892-1972) 


3-87) 


Matatut (b. 1931) 


y (1922-94) 


Matatut R (b. 1931) 
PRASAD (b. 1955) 
Malathi (b. 1960) 


Anita (b. 1987) 
Arun (b. 1990) 


HEMA (b. 1957) 
M V Ravikumar (b. 1950) 


Hari (b. 1984) 
Ram (b. 1986) 
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PATERNAL BRANCH 


Venkatagopala Chakravarti 
Venkatalakshmi 
Gopala Chakravarti 
Lakshamma 
Muthanna Chakravarti 

Srinivasachar Chakravarti (1891-1962) 
Raja Iyengar 
Two daughters (Ammanni athai, Kuttichi athai) 


Srinivasachar 
Komalam 
angaswamy 
anganayaki (1895-1964) 
rishnaswamy 
risailam 





Srinivasachar’s parents 
rinivasachar 
Thangammal and two other daughters (Periakka, Chellakka) 


Srinivasachar Chakravarti (1891-1962) 
Ranganayaki (1895-1964) 
= Thangammal (1916-2000) 
> Lakshmi (1919-56) 
i RANGAsWamy (1922-94) 
Sampathu (b. 1926) 





APPA AND HI 


Thangammal (1916-2000) 

KS Krishna Tatachar (1903-93) 
shpavalli (1934-97) 

eelamani (1936-2016) 
Srinivas (b. 1940) 
Narasimha Prasad (b. 1942) 
Ramapriya (b. 1945) 

Geetha (b. 1949) 

hantha (b. 1950) 
Sreekrishna (b. 1953) 





Lakshmi (1919-56) 


S RAnGAswamy (1922-94) 
Malathi (b. 1931) 
Prd (b. 1955) 
ema (b. 1957) 


S Sampathu (b. 1926) 

amen (b. 1936) 
alini (b. 1958) 

abu (b. 1960) 
aes (b. 1961) 
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Janaka 





Raghayachar|(d. 1892) 
Lakshamma (d. 1913) 

ian Ramaswamy lyengar (d. 1913) 
Krishna Iyengar 


MATERNAL BRANCH 


Aneka 
and anather son 
Three daughters (Alar 





ma’s parents 
Lakshmi ammal 
anakamma 
eshavan 
Kanakavalli 
Chellakka 


Janak: 


Sundaramma 
Rukmini (19 


Janaki 


aroja 





= Raghu 


AMMA AND HER 
SIBLING 


alini 


enu 


Saroja 


FATHER’S SIDE 


relu athai, Ammanni athai, Kanaka athai) 


mua (1877-1942) 


Jaman O87 8 Iyengar (d. 1913) 
R Srinivasaraghavachar (1892-1972) 


(1895-85) 
0-91) 


A R Gopal Aiyengar (1909-93) 
A R Govindarajan (1911-66) 


A R Srinivasaraghavachar (1892-1972) 


ania Kumar (b. 1919) 


(1922-38) 


Seethalakshmi (1913-87) 
Matatut (b. 1931) 
¢ Shanthi (b. 1934) 


nath (b. 1936) 


© Vasudevan (b. 1938) 


(b. 1940) 


pamps h Kumar (b. 1919) 


(d. 2014) 
ae (b. 1954) 
rakash (b. 1956) 


(1922-38) 


Ma tatut (b. 1931) 
Ss oa (1922-94) 


rasad (b. 1955) 
ema (b. 1957) 
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Shanthi (b. 1934) 

S Rangarajan (b. 1930) 
Mala (b. 1957) 
Anuradha (b. 1960) 

Bharat (b. 1964) 
eepta (b. 1966) 
Raghunath (b. 1936) 
Sundara (b. 1928) 
irti (b. 1958) 
iran (b. 1960) 
ripa (b. 1966) 
Neer (b. 1938) 
ythily (b. 1945) 
Vidya (b. 1976) 
Srikanth (b. 1977) 
alini (b. 1940) 
S Jagannathan (1928-2009) 
Malang (b. 1961) 
adhav (b. 1964) 


Sundaramma (1895-85) 

Krishna lyengar (1887-1958) 
aah (1922-91) 
Narasimha Iyengar (1925-2010) 
rinivasa Iyengar (1927-2014) 

adma (1928-2011) 
hampaka (b. 1932) 
amaswamy (b. 1936) 
Indira (b. 1940) 











Rukmini (1900-91) 
Krishna Iyengar (1886-1964) 
Padma (1927-2009) 
ajalakshmi (1929-81) 
Dayanidhi (b. 1934) 
Parthasarathy (b. 1936) 
atyajyothi (b. 1938) 
rema (1940-2015) 
Hiranmayee (b. 1943) 
Poornima (b. 1948) 


AR Gopal Aiyengar (1909-93) 
Rajalakshmi (1920-2002) 
amgopal (1938-63) 


A R Govindarajan (1911-64) 
Rajalakshmi (1923-2009) 
Dasharathi (b. 1940) 
jaan (1942-2015) 
Vaidehi (b. 1946) 
Kumuda (b. 1948) 
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MOTHER’S SIDE 
Srikrishna 
Krishnamma 
Vedanta Deshika 
Lakshamma 
Nadipuram Rangaswamy Iyengar (1887-1985) 


Narasimhachar (d. 1942) 
Ranganayakamma (d. 1955) 
rishnamachar 
heshamma (1898-1973) 
Ramanujachar 
akshmi Narasimhachar 
hambamma 


adipuram Rangaswamy Iyengar (1887-1985) 
heshamma (1898-1973) 

eethalakshmi (1913-87) 

undaramma (1916-2001) 
Anathalakshmi (1927-2007) 
Ananthakrishna (b. 1929) 

Rajalakshmi (b. 1934) 

Lalitha (b. 1941) 


Seethalakshmi (1913-87) 

AR Srinivasaraghavachar (1892-1972) 
Malathi (b. 1931) 

Shanthi (b. 1934) 

Raghunath (b. 1936) 

Vasudevan (b. 1938) 

alini (b. 1940) 


Sundaramma (1916-2001) 
D R Kuppanna (1906-77) 
Mythreyi (1934-2000) 


Ananthalakshmi (1927-2007) 


Ananthakrishna (b. 1929) 
Prabha (1936-92) 
Sreenivasagopalan (b. 1977) 


Rajalakshmi (b. 1934) 

PS Rajagopalan (1927-2002) 
adhika (b. 1970) 
Ramya (b. 1972) 


Gundanna (b. 1934) 
Haripriya (b. 1980) 









































Guta (b. 1941) 
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Hema Ravikumar (b. 1957, Bombay) completed 
her master’s degree in Statistics from Central College 
in 1978 and joined the Malleswaram Ladies Association 
Pre-University College as a lecturer. She retired as the 
Principal in 2015 after thirty-six years of teaching. 
She is the author of popular textbooks of Statistics 
for the pre-university level. Apart from being a pa- 
per-setter, a chief examiner, and a member of the 
syllabus committee, she has mentored thousands 
of students in Statistics. She is also a ‘vidushi, a 
trained Carnatic classical singer. Presently, she is 
the co-founder of Edu Lead Life, a start-up that aims 
at soft skills training for school children. 

Sixty Years, Sixty Episodes captures different 
stories from her childhood, youth, career, family, 
travel, and retired life. Her thoughtful, witty, and 
heartwarming memoirs chronicle the journey of a 
daughter, a teacher, a wife, a mother, and an active 
member of the society — and perhaps even hides 
within its pages a recipe for the all-elusive work- 
life balance. 


